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THE WARD PORTRAIT 


The wannie of Dr. Ward which ap- 
pears on the cover of The Independent 
this week was painted by Edwin B. 
Child, who was commissioned by 
Mr. George A. Plimpton and other 
friends of Dr. Ward, who wished to 
give the portrait to Amherst College 
as a mark of their respect and ad- 
miration for him. Dr. Ward was an 
Amherst graduate of the class of 1856 
and had served as a trustee twenty-five 
years when the portrait was presented 
at the 1916 commencement. Professor 
John M. Tyler, in making the pres- 
entation said: 


In behalf of the donors I have the honor 
to present to the college the portrait of 
Rev. William Hayes Ward, student, scholar, 
archeologist, minister, teacher, educator, 
editor, Doctor of Divinity, and Doctor of 
Laws by vote of boards of trustees, Doctor 
of Literature and Doctor of Science by de- 
cree and gift of the Almighty; trustee of 
Amherst College, and source of inspiration 
to all its teachers who have enjoyed the 
privilege of his acquaintance. 

Mr. Child writes as follows of his 
painting: 


My portrait of Doctor Ward was painted 
at his home in South Berwick, Maine. It 
seems natural and logical to paint him in 
a corner of his study where he was in the 
habit of sitting, surrounded by some of the 
evidences and results of his many years of 
study and investigation of early Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian antiquities. The auto- 
graph of Nebuchadnezzar on the clay 
cylinder in his hand, the autographs of 
Gilgamesh, Eabani, and other almost pre- 
historic heathen god-kings engraved on the 
small seal cylinders on his watch charm 
and lying on the chest beside his chain, and 
the tiles and reliefs on the wall, each with 
its own story, gave in my mind a curious 
contrast and striking setting both artistic- 
ally and psychologically to the figure in the 
old high backed chair—a thoro type of the 
New kngland doctor of divinity. 

I learned to love him in the days we 
spent in that study and I shall never for- 
get the great pleasure I had as I tried to 
put on canvas something of what I learned 
of his crisp, vivid, stalwart mind, with its 
never failing keen humor, and most of all 
his big abundant warm heart. 








DR. WARD, ORIENTALIST 


Dr. John P. Peters, Rector of St. Mi- 
chael’s Church, New York, who was in 
charge of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia expeditions to Babylonia, 1888-1895, 
writes as follows of Dr. Ward’s achieve- 
ments in Oriental research: 


The Nestor of American Orientalists has 
passed on, full of years, beloved and hon- 
ored of all. The foundations of his Oriental 
scholarship were laid in the study of the 
Bible, first in his home as a child, then in 
the original tongues, in Andover Semi- 
nary. Living thru the years of storm and 
struggle in Bible study, he was a part of 
all enterprises of translation, interpreta- 
tion, and exploration, never afraid of the 
new, always progressing continually abreast 
of the leaders, a contributor, among his 
latest works, to the still unfinished Inter- 
national Critical Commentary. 

Thru his Bible studies he early became 
interested in Biblical archeology, in the 
study of Bible lands, Bible peoples, their 
customs, religions and languages. He was 


one of the earliest students of the Hittite 
inscriptions, and the first American to en- 
deavor to solve the still imperfectly solved 
riddle of the Hittite language, history and 
religion. He was the first American to 
study the Assyrian and Babylonian in- 
scriptions, and was, therefore, the natural 
and inevitable choice of the American In- 
stitute of Archeology to head the first 
American expedition to Babylonia in 1884 
and 1885, rendered possible by the gener- 
osity of Miss Catherine Lorillard Wolfe. 
This was the tentative and preliminary 
survey, which rendered possible the later 
expeditions. He surveyed the ground, pre- 
pared the data, and trained such men as 
ie nes and Noorian for the expeditions 
of excavation which succeeded. At that 
time, also, he commenced that study and 
collection of the seals of Hither Asia, and 
especially of Babylonia, out of which grew 
his last great monumental work, “The Seal 
Cylinders of Western Asia.” Best known 
as an Assyriologist, he was the counselor, 
adviser and friend of all who prosecuted 
Oriental study. Never seeking his own, 
always eager for the truth, ready to help 
others in its search and publication, he was 
the model of what scholarship should aim 
to be, and in this also he was a model in 
that. Besides his various scientific and 
technical publications in books and learned 
journals, he knew how to communicate new 
discoveries and essential facts to a larger 
public in intelligible and interesting guise, 
using for this purpose the columns of The 
Independent. 

Mine is the loving tribute of one whom 
Dr. Ward inspired, cheered and _ helped 
along the sometimes rough and_ thorny 
pane of Oriental study and research. 











DR. WARD, CRITIC 


From Paul Elmer More, author of 
the “Shelburne Essays,” who was liter- 
ary editor of The Independent from 
1901 to 1903, comes this tribute: 


When I joined the staff of The Inde- 
pendent as literary editor, in 1901, Dr. 
Ward was already well advanced in years, 
but his spirit was as young as it ever had 

en, as young as it remained to the recent 
day of his death. The union of this un- 
aging spirit with a classically trained intel- 
ligence was, I should say, the distinguish- 
ing mark of his taste. No one was less dis- 
posed than he to reject what was new on 
account of its novelty, yet his long reading 
in literature which had attained the suf- 
frage of time gave him a criterion to sep- 
arate what was new by the admission of 
current follies from what was original by 
the increment of truth. And he possest an- 
other trait which was in part the natural 
accompaniment of this criterion, and in 
part, perhaps, a limitation of it from the 
particular structure of his mind. I have 
heard him declare that verse should be as 
clear in its ideas as prose; and he would 
even maintain that any really great pas- 
sage of poetry could be metaphrased into 
unmetrical language without losing any- 
thing essential to its meaning. 

Such a belief saved him from the fan- 
tastic vagaries and pretentious emptiness 
of much romantic writing, but it is a ques- 
tion whether it did not preclude him from 
the perfect appreciation of the most imag- 
inative lines even in such classical poets as 
Milton, whom he particularly admired and 
studied. It is with poetry as with religion. 
The deepest intuition is never contrary to 
common-sense, but it may also contain a 
certain something, an illusive breath, a hint 
of the incomprehensible, which defies the 
cold analysis of logic. But if that was a 
limitation of his imagination, it at least 
guided him in the direction of sanity and 
in the service of what has been tried and 
found good. Dr. Ward was the unyielding 
lover of the great names of antiquity, a 
staunch supporter of Greek and Latin in 
education, and the friend also of all those 
who came to the making of modern litera- 
ture with pure and unspoiled ambition. 
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Steady! It’s smoothest-surest- 


evenest power which the refined 


Twin-six gives the new Packard 


Air-men travel the most 
treacherous of all roads. 


They must have depend- 
able and continuous power— 
with energy-wasting vibrations 
canceled. 

Therefore—the Twin-six 
type of motor is the dominant 
equipment of the modern 
aeroplane. 


In sky-flight and _ track- 
flight, in peace and war, in the 
automobile and the aeroplane 
—this motor is the modern and 
the most efficient power plant. 


Ask the man 


Man’s fiercest tests—in 
history’s great motor epoch— 
have culminated in the Twin- 
six. And Packard, ever lead- 
ing, leads here. 


Eight thousand of the first 
model Twin-sixes were too few 
to satisfy fore-seeing buyers. 


Greater—much greater will 
be the call for this new model 
—which makes remarkable use 
of even low grade gasolines. 


An early order will insure 
an early delivery. Prices, 
$2,865-$3, 265, f. o. b. Detroit. 


who owns one 
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WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


ILLIAM HAYES WARD, D. D., LL. D., 

Associate Editor of The Independent 

1868-1870, Superintending-Editor 1870- 

1896, Editor 1896-1913, and Honorary 
Editor since 1913, died August 28 at his home in South 
Berwick, Maine, in the eighty-second year of his age. 
He was in good health up to a year ago, when he was 
thrown from his carriage. He had been an invalid ever 
since. 

In an editorial written by Dr. Ward when my grand- 
father, Henry C. Bowen, died in 1898, he said: “What 
The Independent is, is owing to Mr. Bowen’s untiring 
energy and unfailing enterprise.” I may now say that 
what The Independent is, is equally owing to Dr. 
Ward’s moral convictions and intellectual leadership 
and literary taste. . 

William Hayes Ward was born in Abington, Mas- 
sachusetts, June 25, 1835. He came of a long and hon- 
ored line of New England ancestors. His father and 
grandfather were both ministers. His mother was 
the daughter of Judge Hayes, whose beautiful old colo- 
nial home in the Maine hills Dr. Ward purchased shortly 
before he retired from the active editorship of The 
Independent. 

He was born in “the last years of Homespun, an age 
of work and duty, of economy and simplicity, of self- 
control and resourcefulness.” It was the age when men 
were trained “to fear God mightily and to fear nothing 
else.” The great question then was whether the Union 
could exist half slave and half free. The men who came 
into the world at that time received a heritage that those 
born since the Civil War can never know. Righteousness 
was the spirit of the times, and Righteousness remained 
the impulse of their lives. 

Dr. Ward’s mother died when he was a little boy. The 
four children were brought up by the father. It was 
the day of home education. But what shall we think of 
a boy who read the Bible thru in Hebrew at six, in Latin 
at nine, and in Greek at twelve, or of a father who re- 
quired his four children each to read a text from the 
Bible in a differen. language at the morning devotions? 
Dr. Ward is an inspiring example of the precocious child 
who did not fail in after life. 

In the library of the elder Ward were many theolog- 
ical and philosophical works. These his son read in his 
younger teens. By sixteen he had mastered Edwards, 
father and son, Hopkins, Bellamy, Emmons, and Dwight, 
and the whole Scotch school of philosophy. In 1852 he 


graduated from Phillips Academy, Andover, and then 
entered Amherst, where he devoted himself to the 
sciences as well as the classics. Graduating in 1856 it 
was the natural thing for him to follow the profession 
of his father and enter the Congregational ministry. 
After a course at the Yale Divinity School he went to 
Andover Theological Seminary and graduated there in 
1859. 

At first he was undecided whether to adopt science or 
theology as his life-work, for we find him teaching 
physics and astronomy in two Wisconsin colleges, Be- 
loit and Ripon, and accepting charges in Kansas. I have 
heard him tell of those pioneer days in Kansas when 
he was nearly frozen to death bringing his young bride 
to their home, when its second story was only scaf- 
folding. 


T was at this time that he was called to The Inde- 

pendent. The editorial control of the paper was then 
in the hands of Theodore Tilton, Oliver Johnson, and 
Wende!l Phillips Garrison, who were out of sympathy 
with the churches and missed no opportunity to satirize 
the old-fashioned theology. So many complaints came 
to my grandfather’s desk—he was then the publisher— 
of The Independent’s failure properly to treat relig- 
ious questions that he invited Dr. Ward to join the 
paper in order to “add something to the religious in- 
fluences within the board.” Mrs. Ward was my grand- 
father’s niece. 

Dr. Ward was given a desk in the back room with 
Dr. Leavitt, then Office Editor. At first his duties were 
to cull the retigious news from the papers and write the 
humble column of “Ministerial Register,” which was 
the record of the ordinations, removals, and deaths of 
ministers. Curiously enough my first assignment when 
I came on The Independent after my graduation from 
Yale in 1894 was to this same “Ministerial Register,” 
and I well remember how Dr.. Ward would laugh at my 
exclamations of joy whenever I found among the ex- 
changes the report of the death of a minister, because 
it helped to fill out my column. Soon, however, Dr. Ward 
was given the departments of foreign missions, science, 
Biblical research, and archeology. He continued in such 
a subordinate capacity until 1870, when the Beecher- 
Tilton lawsuit occurred, and caused the severance of re- 
lations with both editors. Then my grandfather, who by 
that time had become sole proprietor of the paper, de- 
cided he would never again trust the unrestricted control 
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of The Independent in any one else’s hands. He assumed 
the editorship himself, but made Dr. Ward Superintend- 
ing Editor, which gave him practically the control of 
editorial policy till Mr. Bowen’s death, when Dr. Ward 
became Editor-in-Chief. 

During Dr. Ward’s half century of editorial service 
The Independent was always his great interest in life. 
Other editors came and went. He stayed. He knew per- 
sonally the five original founders of The Independent, 
the first three editors, Leonard Bacon, Joseph A. Thomp- 
son, and Richard S. Storrs, and all the rest down to the 
present time. All the editors loved and honored him. 
From the time I came on the paper to the present 
he was the hope and despair of us all. He was to 
the very end the youngest man of the staff, and I re- 
member his saying to Dr. Slosson and myself only a few 
months ago, “You both think you are radical; I am the 
only real radical on The Independent.” 


CANNOT here enumerate his interests outside the 

editorial office. He achieved eminence not only as 
an editor, but as a scholar, poet, archeologist, minister, 
preacher, educator, and reformer. He was the foremost 
American authority in his field of Oriental research. 
President Eliot once offered him a chair in Assyriology 
in Harvard. He declined because he thought editorial 
work offered greater opportunities for service. He was 
director of the Wolfe Archeological Expedition to Baby- 
lonia in 1884-5, and I shall never forget his description 
of sleeping in his tent one night with a camel swaying 
its head to and fro over his hammock as it chewed its 
cud. He was the author of many papers and books on 
Oriental archeology, chief among which is the large and 
handsomely illustrated volume on “The Seal Cylinders of 
Western Asia,” published by the Carnegie Institution 
six years ago. His collection of seals took all his spare 
money and was finaily bought by the late J. P. Morgan 
as the best collection in the United States. He could cor- 
rect a Greek accent or translate the Pope’s latest encyc- 
lical without a moment’s hesitation. His Horace was 
thumbed like a schoolboy’s first reader, and it pleases me 
to recall the enthusiasm with which he read thru a copy 
of Erasmus published in Latin which I found in an attic 
while hunting antique furniture and presented to him. 
He even wrote a signed article about it in The Inde- 
pendent. 

In English, Milton was his favorite poet and prose 
writer. He had begun the study of Italian not four 
weeks ago so as better to appreciate Milton’s Italian allu- 
sions. In his later years he became almost as blind as 
Milton. He read aloud every Christmas night “The Hym: 
to the Nativity.” He suggested once that I would have 
to commit to memory “L’Allegro,” “Il Penseroso” and 
“Lycidas,” if I laid any claim to taking poetry seriously. 
Spenser’s “Faerie Queen” was another favorite. 
Kipling he knew like a young man. I do not remember 
his ever reading a novel, but he never tired of poetry, 
old or new. Largely thru his enterprise, most of th> 
great poets of the last five decades have been at one 
time or another contributors of The Independent; 
many of them he introduced to the public. 

He kept up with the advance of modern science. Dr. 
Gladden says that in all the literature of apologetics 
no better use has been made of science as an aid to 
theology than in his book published last year, “What I 


Believe, and Why.” He once caused me to scoff by say- 
ing, “They will learn how to fly within the next five 
years.” The Wright brothers did it in four. 

Next to Assyriology, botany was his chief recreation, 
as is stated in the sketch of his life in the English 
“Who’s Who.” When he used to visit our family in our 
Connecticut summer home he would never hesitate to 
jump out of the carriage before it could stop, to pick 
or admire some roadside flower. In the summer time 
he was up every morning with the sun in his New Jer- 
sey home working among his flowers and fruits. 

In politics he was a Republican, because he believed 
with an intense passion in the rights of man and the 
expansion of the nation. Tho he held to the theory of 
free trade he never could forgive the Democratic party 
for its record on the slave question. But he did not fall 
into the common error of some members of “the party 
of moral ideas” by supposing the worst Republican 
was better than the best Democrat. He had even 
a secret liking, if not for the Socialists, at least for 
socialism. He believed the functions of the state must 
be extended. But he had no patience with the socialist 
claim that the poor are growing poorer. “Look about you | 
in any town or city,” said he, “and the hundreds of 
prosperous and decent homes of the workers belie that 
idea.” 

In religion Dr. Ward’s views were regarded by many 
as too radical, but they were the result of prolonged 
study as well as an earnest religious faith. I once asked 
him what the foundations of belief were and he replied, 
“The validity of one’s mental processes.” Tho he was 
advanced in theology, he spoke in the language of the 
old time religion. This enabled him to keep on good 
terms with both liberals and the conservatives. His 
knowledge of the Catholic Church in America was ex- 
ceptionally thoro for a Protestant and often proved dis- 
concerting to his Catholic critics. He was for years 
the leader in the movement for church federation in 
this country, and in what I now realize he intended to 
be his valedictory editorial, which appeared with hi$ 
name in our issue of June 19, 1916, he wrote: 


In no other service in my life do I take so much satis- 
faction as in the remembrance that I initiated and pushed 
to conclusion the work of organizing the federation of our 
American churches and that I wrote the invitation to the 
denomninations which met to organize the Federal Council 
of Churches, and no disappointment has been so keen as that 
which followed my failure once, and twice, and a third time, 
to unite two or more denominations in corporate union. 


HE editorial chair gave Dr. Ward the best possible 
scope for his genius. No man knew more things that 
were so. No man had deeper convictions on fundamental 
issues. No one could use words as tools better than he. 
And yet no one cared less for mere form or literary tech- 
nic. He could always rise to a great occasion. When the 
Spanish War broke out, when McKinley was shot, when 
the doctors in Cuba let the mosquitoes inoculated with 
typhoid sting them, when the Japanese submarine went 
down and the heroic commander continued to write his 
diary until he was suffocated, his eloquence was un- 
matched by that of any other editor I read at the time. 
His pen was his personality. It was argumentative, laud- 
atory, condemnatory, gentle or impassioned, as the occa- 
sion demanded. 
One who only read his editorials might not have 
thought that he was really the gentlest of men. In 
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the twenty years I worked with him I never knew him to 
lose his temper. All sorts of people came to him with 
their ambitions and needs, their triumphs and trials. 
He never turned them away. When I first joined the 
paper he said to me, “Never refuse to do a public service 
you are asked to do.” He gave his time and his name 
freely to all good causes. He gave his money to the poor. 

I think Dr. Ward is the only man I have ever known 
who seemed to have no faults. He had foibles, to be sure. 
He was as disorderly as Horace Greeley and wrote nearly 
as illegibly. He once lost a pair of eyeglasses and found 
them two years later under some papers on his desk. He 
would stop in the midst of writing a leading editorial to 
read anything that happened to be laid upon his chair— 
the three chairs in his cubby-hole of an office always were 
piled to the toppling point with books and pamphlets. 
Dr. Ward believed that to waste time was a mortal sin. 
Until the last few years of his life he would run down 
eight flights of stairs rather than wait for the elevator. 
I should not like to have gone fishing with him. I cannot 
imagine him going on a vacation and lying on his back 
dreaming as the clouds floated by. He would more likely 
be working over cylinders at the Metropolitan Museum 
or preparing a sermon for next Sunday, or writing the 
platform of an Indian conference. 

It will be hard for those of us who remain to “get 
out the paper” each week without his inspiration and 
advice. Ever since he left New York two years ago to 
dwell in the abode of his ancestors he still took his 
part in shaping the policy of The Independent. Only 
the other day, when he wrote that at last he would 
have to give up the writing he so dearly loved, for 
it wearied him even “to watch the man digging up the 
weeds in the garden,” then we realized the end was near. 

As I turned the leaves of the first issue of The Inde- 
pendent the other day I discovered that its future course 
was admirably foretokened. For that issue declared it to 
be the purpose of the paper to be what its name implied, 
“Not so much to reflect public opinion as to act upon it.” 

That was the sum and substance of Dr. Ward’s pur- 
pose during the twoscore and ten years of service as an 
American editor. He exprest it in his own words when 
he wrote in our Sixtieth Anniversary Number: 


Nothing is so near my heart as that The Independent shall 
always remain true to the Kingdom of Christ whatever ban- 
ner his loving followers may carry; that it may be more than 
hospitable to new truth, and that it may seek to bring the 
Church into closer bonds of union; that it may always defend 
the wronged and the helpless of whatever race, may assert 
the widest fellowship of humanity, and that it may ever, in 
matters of national progress as well as of all righteousness 
and religion, forget the traditions behind and build new 
service on the eternal foundations of faith, hope and love, 
which are also those of liberty, fraternity and equality. 

The Independent is his monument. It is the duty of 
us and our successors to see that it shall ever remain 
true to this high standard. HAMILTON HOLT 


— 
— 


THE FOURTEENTH BELLIGERENT 


HE entrance of Rumania into the war brings the 
number of countries actively engaged up to ten on 
one side and four on the other. We are not counting in 
little Luxemburg and San Marino nor the three other 
countries which, by right of fighting and being fought 
over, might be included, Persia, Albania and Greece. 
The voluntary accession of a new power with three or 
four hundred thousand fresh troops will bring to the 


Allies both an increase of strength and a renewal of 
courage. For otherwise the situation was looking pretty 
gloomy. The Anglo-French drive on the Somme, inaugu- 
rated nine weeks ago with a flourish of trumpets as the 
greatest effort of the greatest army in the wor.d, had 
slowed down to insignificant advances like the German 
drive at Verdun. The Russian drive in Galicia had also 
come to a halt. The Italian effort seemed to have ex- 
hausted itself in the capture of Gorizia. The British in 
Mesopotamia were in a bad fix. The Russians had lost 
ground in Persia and Armenia. The Arabian revolt 
proved not to have made the progress expected, or indeed 
reported of it at first. The Salonica drive was held up 
by an unexpected Bulgarian offensive. So it began to 
seem that no decisive action was to be expected this fall, 
and the London Times talked of the preparations being 
made for the campaigns of 1917 and 1918. 

But the advent of Rumania at once puts a new face 
on things. Her troops are untried but her geographical 
situation enables her to bring them to bear upon the un- 
prepared frontiers of the weakest members of the Cen- 
tral Powers, Hungary and Bulgaria, at the same time 
as they are being attacked on the opposite side. Ru- 
mania borders on Austria for 450 miles and on Bulgaria 
for 360 miles, so this means that they must immediately 
provide troops to defend a new front of over eight hun- 
dred miles. But Austria-Hungary has just suffered a loss 
of three or four hundred thousand men in Galicia and 
Germany has no more to spare for her. She has also lost 
a large part of the Galician oil fields, and now, with the 
Rumanian petroleum shut out, the Central Powers will 
again run short of gasoline for motor cars and air craft 
as in the beginning of the war. Besides this the lack of 
Rumanian wheat will bring Germany nearer to starva- 
tion this winter than in the two previous winters. 

But if Rumania had brought no material assistance to 
the Allies the mere fact that she has, after two years of 
consideration, decided to throw in her lot with the Allies 
means much to them, for it shows that she has decided 
that theirs is the winning side. It was no outburst of 
indignation or chivalrous impulse that moved her, but 
cold calculation and long bargaining with both parties. 
She is openly entering upon a war of conquest and makes 
no bones about it. Her declaration of war is refreshingly 
frank compared with most of them. She alleges no griev- 
ances except the oppression of Rumanians in Hungary, 
and this, as the note admits, has been going on for more 


than thirty years, during which time Rumania has been 


the ally and supporter of the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy. The declaration of war states candidly that: 

Rumania, from a desire to hasten the end of the conflict 
and to safeguard her racial interests, sees herself forced 
to enter into line by the side of those who are able to assure 
her realization of her national unity. 

This means simply that she hopes to take from Aus- 
tria-Hungary the territory in Bukovina and Transyl- 
vania largely inhabited by Rumanians. Probably, also, 
Russia has promised to restore part, at least, of the 
Bessarabian territory that she took from Rumania in 
1877. Greater Rumania would then have an area larger 
than England and Wales, and a population of over 
12,000,000 on the start, tho this could be readily quad- 
rupled when modern agricultural machinery is em- 
ployed. It is no wonder that with such a vision of national 
aggrandizement before her, Rumania takes up arms. 
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This is, in the eyes of the Rumanians a war of libera- 
tion. They are fighting for Rumania Irredenta, for Un- 
redeemed Rumania, as Italy is fighting the same foe in 
the interests of Italia Irredenta. Rumania has, indeed, 
more reason for resentment than Italy, for the Hungar- 
ians have treated the Rumanians within their territory 
much worse than the Austrians have treated the Italians. 
It is amusing to look back and remember how America 
thrilled with enthusiasm when Kossuth came to this 
country and pled the cause of the down trodden Hungar- 
ians. But as soon as the Hungarians got into power they 
began treading down the Rumanians in lively fashion, 
depriving them of political rights, restricting their re- 
ligious freedom and suppressing their language. 

But we have no reason to think that the Rumanians 
would do any better. In fact, we know they would not 
for they are a most intolerant people. The Rumanian 
constitution of 1866 prohibited the Jews, who form a 
larger part of the population than they do of any other 
country, from becoming citizens or owning land in the 
country. The Congress of Berlin, in 1878, compelled the 
Rumanians to abolish this discrimination and treat all 
religions alike, but Rumania has never kept to this 
agreement. Theoretically a Jew can now become natu- 
ralized, but this requires the passage by the legislature 
of a separate bill for each individual by a two-thirds 
vote, and with the anti-Semitic feeling fiercer even than 
in Russia it is easy to see why the constitutional guar- 
antees of religious freedom are ineffectual. The Aus- 
trian oppresses the Hungarian, the Hungarian oppresses 
the Rumanian, the Rumanian oppresses the Jew and the 
Jew gets back his own by lending money to them all at 
high rates. It is a sort of House-that-Jack-Built concate- 
nation; “This is the cow that tossed the dog that worried 
the cat that killed the rat that ate the malt... .” 

In the Balkan wars of 1912-1913: Rumania kept out of 
the fight until all the combatants were exhausted; then 
she stepped in with her fresh army and got a big share 
of the spoil. Now it appears she is pursuing the same 
policy that proved so successful then. Her present plea 
is racial unity, but we cannot forget that three years ago 
she conquered and annexed from Bulgaria three thou- 
sand square miles of territory mostly inhabited by 
Turks and Bulgars. We may sympathize with the de- 
sires of the four million Rumanians who are living 
under foreign flags, but we must also sympathize with 
the fears of two million Germans, Hungarians, Rus- 
-sians, Jews and Moslems who are inextricably mingled 
with them and would lose their liberties if brought 
under the Rumanian flag. 


THE PARTICIPATION OF PORTUGAL 


ORTUGAL has been an ally and protegée of Eng- 
land for over a hundred years and when the war 
broke out was under treaty obligation to provide troops 
whenever England should need them. England has, one 
would think, needed them during the last two years, 
but they have not been forthcoming. From time to time 
the Portuguese parliament has past a resolution de- 
claring adherence to the cause of the Allies and their 
determination to fight for it. This was encouraging if 
not helpful. It seemed that Portugal had what a life 
insurance agent would call “a non-participating policy.” 
But now, at the beginning of the third year, comes a 


cable telling us that something has at last been done. 
The President of the Republic has given a reception to 
officers of the expeditionary force that he proposes— 
at some time not stated—to send to the front. 








IF WE LIVED LONGER 


F the years of a man’s life were seven hundred to a 

thousand years instead of three score years and ten, 
we should not merely live longer; we should live differ- 
ently. We might or we might not do less “hustling,” 
but in making our plans and in our productive activities 
we should emphasize less the day by day interests and 
the immediate return. We should think more painstak- 
ingly of the future. We should forecast. We should build 
substantially, and probably to a greater extent than a 
short-lived mankind does, we should pay in advance. 

These considerations go far to explain the intensity 
of our individualism, the nebulousness and nerveless- 


‘ness of our publicmindedness. We are selfish, of course. 


Altruism is of slow growth, and these hindrances to a 
life of generous citizenship are magnified by the sense 
of the shortness of our active existence. Every ambitious 
man knows that the success or failure of his career 
turns upon the concentration of his business or profes- 
sional exertions for fifteen or twenty years. Relaxation, 
attention diverted from profession or business to public 
service in any form, may mean personal disaster and 
the ruin of family fortune. 

When, therefore, a man like Mr. Elihu Root warns us 
that after the European war is over publicmindedness 
and public service will be not merely exemplary but also 
imperative, we find ourselves asking just how we are to 
get them. Addressing the American Bar Association as 
its president, at the annual meeting held in Chicago 
last week, Mr. Root attributed a defective administra- 
tion of law in America, which we all deplore, to an un- 
conscious habit that the legal profession has acquired of 
regarding the administration of justice as something 
to be done for private benefit instead of primarily as 
something to be done for public service. This habit, in 
turn, he attributed to our highly developed individual- 
ism, with its respect for the sanctity of individual 
rights and the correlated conception of government as 
designed to secure such rights. Inevitably the lawyer, 
if he is an honorable man, becomes loyally devoted to 
his client’s interests, and little by little he loses sight of 
the public view of judicial procedure. 

Beyond question Mr. Root is right so far, but will he 
tell us, or will any one tell us how, in the stress of busi- 
ness and professional life, we are to break away from 
our individualism or subordinate it to a sense of public 
responsibility if our economic system remains as in- 
dividualistic in organization and in functioning as it 
is at present? 

The other day we called attention to the function of 
monarchies and aristocracies in thinking and building 
for the future, which democracies are not interested in. 
The individual short-lived man is as little interested in 
it as is the democratic mass. In the nature of things 1% 
is only a long-lived organism that can be interested 
in it. A kingly dynasty is such an organism. Less 
perfectly an aristocracy is such an organism. Would a 
socialistic society be such an organism? Who is wise 
enough to tell us? 
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ilson himself, the 
for Labor Day four most powerful 
and prominent individuals in the Unit- 
ed States today are Austin B. Garret- 
son, president of the Order of Railway 
Conductors; Warren S. Stone, grand 
chief engineer of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; W. G. Lee, 
president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen, and W. S. Carter, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen. They have 
full power to act on behalf of the 640 
labor union delegates who have de- 
manded the eight-hour day, with the 
single exception that they may not sur- 
render this fundamental demand. The 
four heads of the great railroad 
brotherhoods announced that the gen- 
eral strike would be ordered for Labor 
Day, September 4, unless in the 
meantime the railroad managers ac- 
cept the compromise proposals of 
President Wilson or the President is 
able to induce Congress to take the 
matter up and enact the eight-hour 
day into law. The railroad heads have 
issued a public statement explaining 
that they cannot accept the President’s 
proposals, because to do so would be to 
surrender the principle of arbitration, 
and that they cannot grant the eight- 
hour day because it would be ruinously 
costly. They offer to keep an account 
of the men’s wages on an eight-hour 
basis under the supervision of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission and to 
lay the findings before a special com- 
mission of five or more members ap- 
pointed by the President. They are con- 
vinced that such a report would prove 
the truth of their present contention 
of the costliness of the eight-hour sys- 
tem. Since the brotherhoods are un- 
willing to accept any terms which im- 
ply the delay necessary for a thoro 
investigation, the one hope of indus- 


trial peace lies in action by Congress. 
If in spite of every effort to avert 
it the general railroad strike should 
occur, it is uncertain whether the em- 
ployers or the unions would be forced 
to give in. A sudden walk-out of 350,- 
000 or 400,000 men, including in their 
number the most highly skilled and in- 
dispensable workmen in the railroad 
business, would certainly tie up the 
transportation system of the country 
to an unprecedented degree. The 
brotherhoods are splendidly organized, 
confident and unconciliatory; they have 
apparently not the least doubt of suc- 
cess or the least fear of the future. 
But the railroad managers and presi- 
dents are confident too; indeed many 
of them have publicly stated that if the 
railroads should yield now the unions, 
encouraged by their success, would at- 
tempt a strike at some later time to 
extort yet further concessions and that 
the inevitable fight might as well be 
fought and over with as soon as pos- 
sible. The non-unionists in the railroad 
trades are all opposed to the strike and 
many of the older unionists, it is said, 
will think twice before forfeiting 
their pensions and all chance of pro- 
motion, for the railroads threaten to 
penalize the strikers even after their 
reinstatement by refusing them service 
pensions and by giving preference in 
promotions to loyal employees. 


Having wholly failed 
to induce either the 
employers or the em- 
ployees to make the concessions that 
the other party insisted upon, Presi- 
dent Wilson resolved to lay before 
Congress a legislative program which 
would not only prevent the threatened 
railroad strike, but insure the nation 
against similar troubles in the future. 
On the afternoon of August 29 the 
President read his address in person 


Wilson Puts it 
Up to Congress 





before a joint session of the two 
houses. He explained the failure of all 
his efforts to restore industrial peace 
and suggested as the one remaining 
possibility of averting the imminent 
strike that Congress should without de- 
lay enact into law the following six 
recommendations: 

First, the immediate passage by the 
Senate of a bill, which has already 
passed the House of Representatives, 
reorganizing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and enlarging its powers. 

Second, the enactment of an eight- 
hour day law for all railroad operatives 
on trains engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 

Third, the establishment of a com- 
mission, appointed by the President, to 
investigate and report upon the work- 
ing of the eight-hour day system. 

Fourth, explicit approval by Con- 
gress of any increase made in freight 
rates by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission which is rendered necessary by 
the adoption of the eight-hour day law. 

Fifth, a provision making illegal any 
railroad strike or lockout prior to the 
investigation of the merits of the case. 

Sixth, provision for the government 
to take any necessary action to keep 
trains running that may be needed for 
military purposes. 

These drastic proposals have natu- 
rally created a stir in Congress and 
the country. Any one of the last five is 
radical enough to be the paramount 
issue in a presidential election or to 
keep Congress busy discussing it for 
months. The labor leaders profess a 
willingness to call off the strike if the 
eight-hour day is made law, but they 
oppose most bitterly the fifth provision, 
borrowed from the Canadian law, for- 
bidding a strike or lockout until an in- 
vestigation of the matters of contro- 
versy has been made by some com- 
petcnt and impartial authority. But 1. 
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greatest obstacle to President Wilson’s 
program is the opposition of the ship- 
pers to any increase in freight rates. 
The senators and representatives from 
the Middle West are particularly hos- 
tile, for they represent agricultural 
communities which have every interest 
in keeping railroad rates as low as pos- 
sible. An emergency instalment of the 
President’s program has been intro- 
duced by W. C. Adamson, of Georgia, 
chairman of the House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, in the form of a biil 
granting the eight-hour day and pro- 
viding for a commission of three ap- 
pointees of the President to investigate 
the working of the new system. On 
September first it passed the House of 
Representatives by a vote of 239 to 56. 
Most of the opposition was from the 
Republican minority. 


Hughes Stumps = August _26 Mr. 
the West ughes terminated at 
Denver a_ western 
speech-making tour which has taken 
him into twelve states and enabled him 
to address more than one hundred and 
fifty audiences of voters. The influence 
of his tour was admittedly very great, 
and it has certainly been the most in- 
teresting part. of the campaign thus 
far. The candidate feels that he has 
earned a respite, and so he will spcnd 
several days in the Colorado mountains 
before he takes up the campaign in the 
eastern states. The burden of most of 
his speeches was the need for greater 
national efficiency than the Democratic 
administration had given the country. 
He spoke frequently on the Democratic 
misuse of their power over appointive 
effices and promised to consider only 
merit in his appointments if he should 
be electcd. In Denver he delivered one 
of his “America first and America effi- 
cient” speeches, saying in part: 

We cannot afford to be sectional. We 
must have policies to upbuild the South, 
as well as the North and East. and the 
West. We have got to have a common pros- 
perity, or we shall have no prosperity. We 


have got to succeed altogether, or we shall 
not succeed at all. 


Did you ever reflect how the nations 


abroad are able to turn the entire force of 
national energy into a given direction at 
will? We cannot do that in this country so 
easily. We have a complicated system of 
government. We would not forego the com- 
plications of that system, for they mean to 
us local independence in local affairs quite 
as much as national power and national 
strength in national affairs. But we must 
meet this foreign competition with the 
maximum efficiency at home. In that way 
alone can we survive. 

Both parties are concentrating their 
energies to win a victory in Maine, 
where state elections will be held on 
September 11. Maine is known as a 
barometer state, and the trend of the 
early fall elections has usually indi- 
cated the result in November for the 
nation as well as for the state. The 
present Democratic governor, Oakley 
C. Curtis, is up for reélection and a 
Senator and four Representatives will 
also be elected. 


Ex-President 
Roosevelt, speak- 
ing at Lewiston, 
Maine, delivered a speech against the 
Wilson administration in scathing and 
characteristic fashion. The speech was 
doubly important because it was the 
fullest public statement of his political 
position that Mr. Roosevelt has made 
since he declined to run against Mr. 
Hughes and it may therefore be taken 
as giving the keynote of his fall cam- 
paign on behalf of the Republican 
nominee. He subordinated all domestic 
questions to the paramount issue of 
American prestige in foreign affairs, 
declaring that the timidity and vacilla- 
tion of the President had brought in- 
delible disgrace upon the country. He 
said in part: 

America as a nation has been kept in a 
position of timid indifference and cold self- 
ishness. America, which sprang to the 
succor of Cuba in 1898, has stood a silent 
spectator of the invasion of Belgium, of 
the sinking of the “Lusitania,” of the con- 
tinued slaughter of our own citizens by 
German submarines, and of the reign of 
anarchy, rapine and murder in Mexico. 

At this moment Mr. Wilson’s buglemen 
advance as his greatest claim that “he has 
kept us out of war.” This claim can be 
seriously made only by individuals who in- 


The Administration 
on Trial 


dorse President Wilson's belief that deeds 
are nothing and words everything. 

Under President McKinley we had a war 
with Spain. Under President Wilson we 
are assured that we have had “peace” with 
Mexico. These are the words. Now for the 
deeds. During the war with Spain fewer 
Americans were killed by the Spaniards 
than have been killed by Mexicans during 
the present “peace” with Mexico. Moreover, 
when the war with Spain was thru, it was 
thru. But peace still continues to rage as 
furiously as ever in Mexico. 

The active participation of Mr. 
Roosevelt in the campaign is expected 
tc have a great influence in keeping 
his fellow Progressives from straying 
cff the ranch. The breach between Pro- 
gressives and regular Republicans has 
been greatest in California, where the 
attempt of Governor Hiram Johnson 
to secure the Republican nomination for 
scnator was bitterly contested in the 
primaries. But Johnson’s overwhelming 
victory, and the telegram of warm 
congratulation which Mr. Hughes sent 
him as soon as his success was known, 
have gone far to unite the warring 
factions, at least for the duration of 
the fall campaign. 

The “brief for the defense” of the 
Democratic administration against the 
charges brought by Mr. Hughes and 
ex-President Roosevelt is best sum- 
marized in the speech of President 
Wilson at Long Branch, New Jersey, on 
September 2, in accepting the Demo- 
cratic renomination. We publish the 
more important portions of the address 
on another page of this issue. 


Portsmouth, N. H., 
Mexican Affairs has been selected as 

the mecting place for 
the American and Mexican representa- 
tives at the coming conference on the 
Mexican situation. In the meantimc, 
the administration has determined to 
maintain the present “moral pressure” 
upon the Mexican Government to ap- 
proach the conference in a reasonable 
and conciliatory manner by sending 
fresh militia regiments to the bordcr 
On August 28 Sccretary of War Bake~ 
ordercd the National Guard units of 
Ohio, Vermont and Kentucky, totalinz 
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and one regiment each from California, 
Oregon, Washington and Louisiana, to 
leave the border for their home sta- 
tions. The policy of the war depart- 
ment is to give the entire National 
Guard a chance at frontier service by 
summoning militia regiments in train- 
ing camps to replace the militiamen 
who have been for a long time on the 
fexican border. The plan is an ex- 
cellent one in itself, but some surprize 
has been exprest at the action of the 
government in shifting large bodies of 
troops when a general railroad strike 
was threatened. 

The internal troubles of Mcxico are 
not yet over. A band of some three 
hundred Villistas attacked and cap- 
tured the town of Satcevo, Chihuahua, 
on August 25. Villa himself was not 
with the raiders, but letters from 
Villa of a recent date were cap- 
tured in a skirmish near Torreon. It is 
evident, therefore, that Villa is still a 
factor to be reckoned with in the Mexi- 
can situation. The Carranza govern- 
ment is continuing with its rather dras- 
tic legislative program. Carranza has 
revived the severe church law of 1859, 
which was the work of the radical 
President Juarez, nationalizing all 
church property and putting it undcr 
the control of the civil authorities. As 
is the case in France, the clergy will 
be permitted to use the buildings for 
all purposcs of worship, but only dur- 
ing the pleasure of the government. 
It is Carranza’s anti-clerical policy 
which has called down such vigorous 
denunciations upon the Mexican Con- 
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THE RUMANIAN INVASION OF HUNGARY 
Immediately upon the declaration of war the Rumanians seized several of the passes in the 


Transylvanian Alps, then advancing into Hungary they occupied the city of Kronstadt. 


On the 


other side they have crost the Danube into Bulgaria and taken Ruschuk 


stitutionalists and their American sup- 
porters, including even President Wil- 
son, during the meetings of the recent 
Roman Catholic congress. 

President Wilson has abandoned, at 
least so far as the present session of 
Congress is concerned, the much talked 





GERMANY\ 














THE RUMANIAN WEDGE 


The entrance of Rumania into the war has changed the aspect of the Balkan situation. The 
Rumanian and what is more the Russian troops in Rumania can now attack Hungary to the 
north, Serbia to the west and Bulgaria to the south. At the same time the Allied forces in Greece 
can attack Bulgaria and Serbia to the north 





of Pan-American treaty plan which he 
urged before the Pan-American Scien- 
tific Congress last January. Its aim was 
to make impossible future wars among 
American republics by a mutual prom- 
ise to submit all difficulties to arbitra- 
tion, to prevent the organization of 
revolutionary conspiracies in any na- 
tion against any other, and to guaran- 
tee each other’s sovereignty and in- 
tegrity from foreign invasion. This 
plan met with opposition from some of 
the Latin-American republics, but not 
enough to account for its sudden aban- 
donment by the President. Probably 
the difficulties of the Mexican situation 
and the urgency of domestic problems 
have convinced President Wilson that 
the present was no time to urge his 
project. 


In the note conveying thé 
Rumania’s declaration of war to Aus- 
Reasons tria-Hungary on August 29, 
the Rumanian Government bases its ac- 
tion chiefly upon the example of Italy. 
The Triple Alliance of Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Italy, which Rumania 
joined in 1883, had, says the note, “only 
a conservative and defensive character.” 
Since Austria-Hungary entered upon a: 
Balkan war without previous notifica- 
tion to her allies, Rumania, like Italy, 
regarded herself as released from any 
obligation to. Austria-Hungary. When: 
Italy declared war on Austria-Hungary’ 
in the spring of 1915 the Triple Alliance 
was dissolved. Rumania, however, has 
remained neutral up to the present in 
the hope of securing peace and the 
maintenance of treaty obligations. But, 

continues the note: 
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The neutrality which Rumania imposed 
upon herself in consequence of a declara- 
tion of war made independently of her will, 
and contrary to her interests, had been 
adopted as the results of the assurances 
that Austria-Hungary, in declaring war 
against Serbia, was not inspired by a spirit 
of conquest or of territorial gains. These 
assurances have not been realized. 

Today we are confronted by a situation 
de facto threatening great territorial trans- 
formations and political changes of a na- 
ture constituting a grave menace to the 
future of Rumania. The work of peace 
which Rumania attempted to accomplish, 
in a spirit of faithfulness to the Triple 
Alliance, thus was rendered barren by the 
very powers called upon to defend it. 


The note then refers to the discontent 
of the Rumanians who live under the 
rule of Austria-Hungary and concludes: 

For a period of thirty years the Ru- 
manians of Austria-Hungary not only 
never saw a reform introduced, but, in- 
stead, were treated as an inferior race and 
condemned to suffer the oppression of a 
foreign element which constitutes only a 
minority amid the diverse nationalities 
constituting the Austro-Hungarian States. 

All the injustices our brothers thus were 
made to suffer maintained between our 
country and the monarchy a continual state 
of animosity. At the outbreak of the war 
Austria-Hungary made no effort to ame- 
liorate these conditions. After two years 
of the war Austria-Hungary showed her- 
self as prompt to sacrifice her peoples as 
powerless to defend them. The war in which 
almost the whole of Europe is partaking 
raises the gravest problems affecting the 
national development and very existence of 
the states. 

Rumania, from a desire to hasten the 
end of the conflict and to safeguard her 
racial interests, sees herself forced to enter 
into line by the side of those who are able 
to assure her realization of her national 
unity. For these reasons Rumania consid- 
ers herself, from this moment, in a state 
of war with Austria-Hungary. 


The Rumanians, 
having once de- 
cided to enter the 
war, lost no time in beginning. In fact, 
according to the official dispatches 
from Bucharest, the Rumanian troops 
crost the Hungarian frontier at several 
points during the night of August 27, 
altho Rumania did not declare war 
until the 29th. Three considerable 
towns near the border fell into their 
hands immediately. The army that en- 
tered thru the Témés or Predeal Pass 
took Kronstadt, the chief city of 
Transylvania. Another army, entering 
ky the Vulcan Pass, occupied Petro- 
zseny, another industrial center 130 
miles west of Kronstadt. Further west, 
near the famous Iron Gates of the 
Danube, the Rumanians captured the 
town of Orsova. 

On the southern border the Ru- 
manians also, it appears, took time by 
the forelock and captured the Bul- 
garian city of Ruschuk before war was 
declared between Bulgaria and Ru- 
mania. This is a strong and important 
city on the banks of the Danube and 
has long been coveted by the Ru- 
manians. They took it in 1913, but had 
to relinquish it by the Treaty of 
Bucharest. 

Rumania is about the size of Illinois, 
but supports a population of over 
7,500,000, altho it has no large cities. 
Bucharest, the capital, with 340,000 
inhabitants, is the largest. Three years 


Rumanians Invade 
Hungary 


»ing’s “Pied 


ago Rumania put into the field against 
Bulgaria about 400,000 troops, and 
since they had no fighting to do then, 
presumably the same number are now 
available. If necessary, it would be pos- 
sible to raise 700,000 or more. Their 
fighting ability is unknown, for the 
Rumanians have not bccn actively en- 
gaged in warfare since 1877, when 
they took the part of the Russians 
against the Turks and showed good 
mettle at Plevna. Now they may again 
encounter their ancient enemy, for it 
was reported some weeks ago that 
Turks had been brought from Con- 
stantinople into Hungary, a report 
hard to understand at the time, for 
there was then no apparent danger 
threatening Hungary. The Rumanian 
troops are German trained and armed 
with Krupp guns. During the two years 
of the war Rumania has been selling 
her grain to Germany and getting in 
exchange arms and ammunition which 
she is now about to use against their 
makers. 


In breaking ovcr the 
Transylvania mountain wall of Hun- 

gary the Rumanians 
have come into a region whose popula- 
tion reflects its strange history. Kron- 
stadt and Hermannstadt, the cities they 
are after, are 


Saxon blood. Those of the Hungarian 
or Magyar race number about 800,000, 
while the Rumanians have risen to 
a million and a half. Various other 
cstimates are obtainable but none is 
rcliable, for the census figures are 
notoriously manipulated for political 
purposes, especially to conceal the fact 
that the Rumanians, being good brecd- 
ers, are getting far ahead of the 
more wealthy and aristocratic Saxons 
and Magyars with their limited fami- 
lics. So Transylvania was being gradu- 
ally conquered by Rumanians long be- 
fore the Rumanians came over the Alps 
to take possession by force of arms. 
Whether they will be welcomed by thcir 
race or not remains to be seen. The 
Rumanian members of the Austrian 
rarliament at least have declared their 
loyalty to the Emperor Francis Joseph 
and denounced Rumania’s entrance into 
the war as a national disaster. 

The racial and class divisions of 
Transylvania are accentuated by re- 
ligious differences. The Magyars are 
Roman Catholics or Unitarians, the 
Saxons Protestants and the Rumanians 
Greek Catholic. The Magyar minority, 
realizing that it was losing in the game, 
has resorted to desperate expedients to 
suppress the Rumanian language and 





obviously not 
Rumanian 
names nor 
Magyar either. 
The old name 
of this country, 
the Sicben- 
biirgen, gives a 
clew to what 
was a Saxon 
colony set down 
in the midst of 
Magyars and 
later overflowed 
with Ruma- 
nians. How the 
Saxons got 
there in the. 
first place we 
cannot stop to 
explain, and if 
we did  prob- 
ably the reader 
would prefer 
the explanation 
that he learned 
in his youth 
from Brown- 


Piper of Hame- 
lin.” It is suffi- 
cient for our 
present pur- 
pose to know 
that the Land 
of the Seven 
Cities, other- 
wise Transyl- 
vania, now con- 
tains about two 
and a half mil- 














lion population, Copyright Underwood 


of whom only a 
quarter of a 
million are of 


ROBERT BACON 


As Ambassador to France and Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Bacon 
had an unusual training for public office and one that makes his can- 
didacy for the Senate from New York notable. He is an avowed “‘unneutral” 
and stands shoulder to shoulder with Mr. Roosevelt in his political thinking 
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religion. The election districts have been 
unscrupulously gerrymandered so as to 
keep down the Rumanian representation 
in parliament. The Rumanian press has 
been restricted and their churches and 
schools interfered with. 

The most important city of Transyl- 
vania is Kronstadt, tho perhaps now 
that it has been taken by the Rumanians 
we should call it Brasov. It has a popu- 
lation of thirty-five to forty thousand, 
about equally divided between the three 
races. The next city in size is Hermann- 
stadt, which the Hungarians call Nagy- 
szeben and the Rumanians Sibiu. This 
has 26,000, two-thirds of them Saxon. 
It is the headquarters of the 12th Army 
Corps of the Austro-Hungarian army 
and is not likely to be surrendered so 
readily, altho it appears to be the policy 
of the Teutonic General Staff to retire 
from the fronticr as the Rumanians ad- 
vance and establish a line of defense 
somewhere in the interior of Hungary. 


The advance of the Bul- 
gars into Macedonia and 
especially their occupation 
of the port of Kavala has roused such 
resentment against the policy of King 
Constantine as to endanger his crown. 
By a curious coincidence, the King has 
been again attacked by the same 
malady which disabled him last year 
when the Allies became too pressing, 
and he has had to submit to another 
operation on his ribs. This has prevent- 
ed him from giving the audiences that 
the French Minister at Athens asked 
to submit the Allies’ demands. 

Riotous demonstrations against the 
King and in favor of Venizelos are re- 
ported, and the insurgents have seized 
control of some towns. In Athens 


Greece in 
Turmoil 


50,000 Greeks are said to have assem- 








HE ENLISTED! 


The Recruiting Sergeant: “If I can get him 

drunk he will surely enlist.”” The intoxicant is 

labelled “‘Imperialism.”” From De Notenkraker 
of Amsterdam 








THE GREAT WAR 


August 28—Hindenburg replaces Falk- 
enhayn in command of all the Ger- 
man forces. Bulgars take Drama, 
Macedonia. 

August 29—Rumanians take Orsova, 
near Iron Gates. Bernhardi- ap- 
pointed to command in Kovel sec- 
tion. 

August 30—Rumanians take Kron- 
stadt, Hungary, and Ruschuk, Bul- 
garia. 

August 31—Turkey and Bulgaria de- 
clare war against Rumania. Serbs 
repulse Bulgars in Macedonia. 

September 1—Rumanians take Petro- 
zseny, Hungary. Russia reports cap- 
ture of 15,800 men in Galicia. 

September 2 — Anglo-French fleet 
threatens Athens. Turkish victory 
over Russians in Caucasus reported ; 
5000 prisoners taken. 




















bled in front of the residence of 
Venizelos, who addrest them in favor 
of participation in the war on the side 





of the Allies. When Venizelos was 
Premier last year he arranged with the 
Allies to take part in the campaign 
against Constantinople. In compensa- 
tion for such aid Great Britain offered 
to cede the island of Cyprus and 
Greece was also promised territory in 
Asia Minor when Turkey should be 
divided up by the Allies. But the King 
repudiated this arrangement and dis- 
missed Venizelos on the ground that 
the plan involved the cession of Mace- 
donian territory, probably Kavala, to 
Bulgaria in order to prevent her from 
taking the side of the Central Powers. 

When the failure of the Gallipoli 
campaign became apparent it seemed 
to the Greeks that the King had acted 
wisely in keeping Greece out of the 
war, but now it looks different. The 
Bulgars have got Kavala for them- 
selves, with the connivance of the 
King. The Allies hold Salonica, and 
having forced the King to dismiss the 
army, they have Greece altogether at 
their mercy and are not disposed to 
cede Cyprus or any other territory. In 
fact, nothing would suit the Allies bet- 
ter than a revolution that should de- 
throne the King and his Hohenzollern 
Queen, and it is not surprizing that 
his resignation is rumored. An Anglo- 
French fieet of 23 warships and seven 
transports has appeared off Piraeus, 
the port of Athens. 

Meantime the Bulgars continue to 
gain ground on the east of Salonica, 
altho on the west they have been re- 
pulsed by the Serbs with heavy losses. 
The forts of Drama fcll into their 
hands after some resistance by the 
small Greek garrison. Seres is sur- 
rounded and all the region east of the 
Struma River is now under Bulgarian 
control. 
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THE RUMANIAN PREMIER 
T. C. Bratiano assumed the responsibility for the 
declaration of war by Rumania. The Bratiano 
or Bratianu family have played an important 
part in Rumanian history. Ion Bratiano was the 
real ruler of Rumania for about forty years and 
established its independence 


Underwood 


KING FERDINAND OF RUMANIA 


A wartime king. He succeeded King Carol on 
October 11, 1914, Tho his uncle, King Carol, was 
a Hohenzollern, and his aunt and wife were 
both German princesses, King Ferdinand has 
identified himself with Rumanian national aspira- 
tions and went to the front promptly 






Uncericoed 


THE MAN WHO BROUGHT RUMANIA IN 
Take Jonescu has long been known as the lead- 
ing statesman of Rumania. He represented his 
country at London during the conference that 
tried to put an end to the Balkan war three 
years ago and he has been a strong advocate 
of the cause of the Allies from the beginning 












































THE RECORD OF THE DEMOCRATS 


SALIENT POINTS. IN PRESIDENT WILSON’S SPEECH OF ACCEPTANCE 


DO not doubt that the people of 

the United States will wish the 

Democratic party to continue in 
control of the government. 


Alike in the domestic field and in 
the wide, field of the commerce of the 
world, American business and life and 
industry have been set free to move as 
they never moved before. 

The tariff has been revised, not on 
the principle of repelling foreign trade, 
but upon the principle of encouraging 
os «+ <« and a tariff board has 
been created whose function it 
will be to keep the relations of 
American with foreign bus- 
iness and industry under 
constant observation, for 
the guidance alike of our 
business men and of our 
Congress. American’ ener- 
gies are now directed to- 
ward the markets of the 
world. 

The laws against trusts 
have been clarified by def- 
inition, with a view to mak- 
ing it plain that they were 
not directed against big 
business, but only against 
unfair business and the pre- 
tense of competition where 
there was none, and a trade 
commission has been cre- 
ated with powers of guid- 


ance and accommodation 
which have relieved busi- 
ness men of unfounded 


fears and set them upon 
the road of hopeful and 
confident enterprise. 

By the federal reserve act 
the supply of currency at 
the disposal of active busi- 
ness has been’ rendered 
elastic. . . 

Effective measures have 
been taken for the recrea- 
tion of an American mer- 
chant marine and the revival of 
the American carrying trade. . .. 
For the farmers of the country we 
have virtually created commercial 
credit by means of the federal reserve 
act and the rural credits act. . .. 
By an _ intelligent warehouse act 
we have assisted to make _ the 
standard crops available as never 
before both for systematic mar- 
keting and as a_ security for 
loans from the banks. . . . The 
workingmen of America have been 
given a veritable emancipation by the 
legal recognition of a man’s labor as 
part of his life and not a mere mar- 
ketable commodity, by exempting 
labor organizations from processes of 
the courts which treated their mem- 
bers like fractional parts of mobs and 
not like accessible and responsible in- 
dividuals, by releasing our seamen 
from involuntary servitude by making 
adequate provision for compensation 
for industrial accidents, by providing 
suitable machinery for mediation and 
conciliation in industrial disputes and 
by putting the federal department of 
labor at the disposal of the working- 
man when in search of work. 

We have effected the emancipation 
of the children of the country by_re- 
leasing them from hurtful labor. We 
have instituted a system of national 
aid in the building of highroads such 
as the country has been feeling after 
for a century. We have sought to 
equalize taxation by means of an equi- 
table income tax. . . . We have 
provided for national defense upon a 
scale never before seriously proposed 
upon the responsibility of an entire 
political party. We have driven the 


tariff lobby from cover and obliged it 
to substitute solid argument for pri- 
vate influence. 

This extraordinary recital must 
sound like a platform, a list of san- 
guine promises, but it is not. It is a 
record of promises made four years 
ago and now actually redeemed in con- 
structive legislation.™. . . 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
The rights of our own citizens be- 
came involved; that was inevitable. 


Where they did this was our guiding 
principle—that property rights can be 


vindicated by claims for damages when 
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THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS 


the war is over, and no modern nation 
can decline to arbitrate such claims, 
but the fundamental rights of human- 
ity cannot be. The loss of life is irrep- 
arable. Neither can direct violations 
of a nation’s sovereignty await vin- 
dication in suits for damages, 

The passions and intrigues of cer- 
tain active groups and combinations 
of men among us who were born under 
foreign flags injected the poison of 
disloyalty into our own most critical 
affairs, laid violent hands upon many 
of our industries and subjected us to 
the shame of divisions of sentiment 
and purpose in which America was 
condemned and forgotten. It is part 
of the business of this year of reckon- 
ing and settlement to speak plainly 
and act with unmistakable purpose in 
rebuke of these things, in order that 
they may be forever hereafter impos- 
sible. I am the candidate of.a party, 
but I am above all things else an 
American citizen. I neither seek the 
favor nor fear the displeasure of that 
small alien element among us which 
puts loyalty to any foreign power be- 
fore loyalty to the United States. ... 


LET THE MEXICANS SEEK LIBERTY 


The Mexican people are entitled to 
attempt their liberty . . and so 
long as I have anything to do with 
the action of our great: government I 
shall do everything in my power to 
prevent any one standing in their way. 
The unspeakable Huerta be- 
trayed the very comrades he served, 
traitorously overthrew the government 
of which he was a trusted part, im- 
pudently spoke for the very forces 


that had driven his people to the re- 
bellion with which he had pretended 
to sympathize. The men who over- 
came him and drove him out represent 
at least the fierce passion of recon- 
struction which lies at the very heart 
of liberty, and so long as they repre- 
sent, however imperfectly, ‘such a 
struggle for deliverance I am ready to 
serve their ends when I can. . 
Mistakes I have no doubt made in this 
perplexing business, but not in pur- 
pose or object. . . . 


WORLD PEACE 


There must be a just and settled 
peace, and we here in Amer- 
ica must contribute the full 
force of our enthusiasm and 
of our authority as a nation 
to the organization of that 
peace upon world-wide foun- 
dations that cannot easily be 
shaken. No nation should be 
forced to take sides in any 
quarrel in which its own 
honor and integrity and the 
fortunes of its own people 
are not involved, but no na- 
tion can any longer remain 
neutral as against any wil- 
ful disturbance of the peace 
of the world. 

The nations of “the world 
must unite in joint guaran- 
tees that whatever is done 
to disturb the whole world’s 
life must first be tested in 
the court of the whole 
world’s opinion before it is 
attempted. . 

Besides contributing our 
ungrudging moral and prac- 
tical support to the estab- 
lishment of peace thruout 
the world, we must actively 
and intelligently prepare 
ourselves to do our full serv- 
ice in the trade and indus- 
try which are to sustain and 
develop the life of the nations in the 
days to come. 

We have already been provident in 
this great matter and supplied our- 
selves with the instrumentalities of 
prompt adjustment. . . . It willonly 
remain for the masters of enterprise 
among us to act in energetic concert 
and for the Government of the United 
States to insist upon the maintenance 
thruout the world of those conditions 
of fairness and of even-handed justice 
in the commercial dealings of the na- 
tions with one another upon which, 
after all, in the last analysis, the peace 
and ordered life of the world must 
ultimately depend. . .. 


NO LITTLE AMERICANISM 


We believe that the day of little 
Americanism, with its narrow hori- 
zons, When methods of “protection” 
and industrial nursing were the chief 
study of our provincial statesmen, are 
gone and that a day of enterprise has 
at last dawned for the United States, 
whose field is the wide world. 

We hope to see the stimulus of that 
new day draw all America, the repub- 
lics of both continents, on to a new 
life and energy and initiative in the 
great affairs of peace. We are Ameri- 
sans for big America and re‘oice to 
look forward to the days in which 
America shall strive to stir the world 
without irritating it or drawing it on 
to new antagonisms, . . . and when 
all mankind shall look upon our great 
people with a new sentiment of ad- 
miration, friendly rivalry and real 
affection as upon a people . . . to 
whom humanity is dearer than profit 
or selfish power. 
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WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


BY HIS CO-WORKERS 


















SHE best part of 
G@ejimy education — 
Pa teegiiand by far the 
NS, we pleasantest—I got 
ilk from daily asso- 


GP 


MeweNdiciation with Dr. 
Ve Ward for twelve 
\s ~) years. It began, 
mQdaihowever, long be- 
——S_ fore I knew him, 
for I was brought up on The Independ- 
ent, and so imbibed his ideas from in- 
fancy. But the first piece of personal 
instruction I ever had from him was the 
rejection of a bit of verse, an attempt- 
ed translation of Sully-Prudhomme’s 
“Star.” In returning this Dr. Ward 
wrote that I “danced about first on one 
foot, then on t’other, like a French 
dancing master.” I should have taken 
this as a compliment, since I supposed 
French dancing masters were the most 
skilful in the world, if the manuscript 
had not been enclosed. 

Dr. Ward disliked to use printed re- 
jection slips as much as a contributor 
dislikes to receive them. He usually 
penned a letter of kindly criticism. If 
the amateur author brought in his work 
in person—as he too often does—Dr. 
Ward would sometimes stop in 


In simpleness and gentleness, and honor 
and clean mirth. 


Beyond the loom of the last lone star thru 
open darkness hurled 

Further than rebel comet dared, or hiving 
star swarm swirled 

Sits he with such as praise our God for 
that they served his world. 

But more than all others, Dr. Ward 
loved Milton. He knew by heart much 
of his poetry and of his still more ncg- 
Iccted prose, and uscd to quote it in 
his editorials as often as the rest of us 
would let him. If Dr. Ward had been 
teacher in a school of journalism I am 
sure he would have kept the students 
on Milton’s prose works as a steady diet. 

Several years ago Dr. Ward con- 
fided to me that he wanted to write 
three more books before he died. One 
was to be on Assyriology, one was to 
give expression to his matured religious 
opinions, and the third was to be a 
study of the technic of English verse. 
Two of these three wishes came to 
pass; the first in his “Seal Cylinders of 
Western Asia,” a quarto volume with 
1500 drawings published by the Car- 
negie Institution, and the second in his 
‘“‘What I Believe and Why,” published 





in The Independent a year ago and in 
book form by Scribner’s, but the third, 
the volume on prosody, he did not live 
to finish. 

But few men have come so near ac- 
complishing their life task. His eighty 
years were full and running over with 
work. He wasted no time. He put in 
more hours in the editorial office than 
any of us younger fellows, for he got 
down earlier, altho he lived in Newark, 
and he never stopped for lunch. And 
between daybreak and the time for tak- 
ing the train to New York City, he had 
done what most men would call a hard 
day’s work, poring over Assyrian in- 
scriptions and digging in the garden. 
We had no need for a nature calendar 
in the office, for he always brought a bit 
of the outdoors with him, flowers to 
drop on the desk of the typewriter girl, 
or Seckel pears to fill the pockets of the 
office boy. He often came in wearing a 
pansy, not in his buttonhole but in his 
mouth. The portrait on our cover would 
look more natural to me if there had 
been a pansy stem between his lips. 

No eight-hour law for him and no 
labor-saving devices, except his deviccs 
for saving the labor of others. His desk 
was never clear, but his mind 





the midst of an editorial to go 
over the manuscript in detail. 
I have known him to spend an 
hour or more fixing up the 
meter of a piece of verse that 
he knew could never be made 
usable. 

Of course, this sort of thing 
did not pay—him. But many a 
writer who is now getting top- 
notch prices for his or her 
contributions owes the success 
to Dr. Ward’s encouragement 
and advice. I have heard him 
tell of the commotion caused 
in the office by the arrival of 
Lanier’s ‘‘Ballad of Trees and 
the Master.” All the editorial 
force gathered around to hear 
the poem as it was read and 
reread and finally the printers 
came in from the composing 


to it. In the evening Dr. 
Ward recited it to the home 
circle at the dinner table, and 
afterward said that no other 
short poem had so_ touched 
him on first reading except 
“Crossing the Bar.” 

For Kipling’s poetry Dr. 
Ward had a great admiration 
and I have heard him recite 
with deep emotion the tribute 
to Wolcott Balestier, which, it 
seems to me, might well serve 
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Weep 


rADaenn me 


Lia in Weee~eon 
room, sticks in hand, to listen Y Aa thurlls 


Nis Gomes of Mian 8 fete, 
muting 4 in, Gthorers of 
d tatt, oj Mt Qinttn he 


always was. He violated all 
the laws of efficiency, yet he 
could turn out more copy on a 
great variety of subjects in a 
shorter time than more sys- 
tematic men. He disregarded 
all warnings to slow down, yet 
somehow he managed to get 
in over sixty years of incessant 
activity. Once I remember he 
came into my office holding out 
a double handful of pins. He 
always saved the pins used in 
the printing office to fasten the 


A copy to the galley proof, re- 


gardless of the relative value 
of time and pins. “See here, 
Slosson,” he said, “see here. 
Every one of these pins repre- 
sents eighteen inches of proof 
and the doctors told me twenty- 
five years ago that if I read 
another galley of proof I would 
ruin my eycsight.” And he 
went off chuckling like a small 
boy who has eaten green apples 
and didn’t get the threatened 
stomach ache. 

The door of Dr. Ward’s office 
was open to all comers. And 
all comers came. College presi- 
dents and beggars, bishops and 
herctics, authors and bores—- 
I see my pairs of categories 
are not mutually exclusive, 
but never mind. One mo- 








as his own epitaph: 

Scarce had he need to cast his 
pride or slough the dross of 
earth 

Ben as he trod that day to God, 
so walked he from his birth. 
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DR. WARD’S COPY 


This is the first sheet of the last piece of manuscript in Dr. 
Ward's own formidable handwriting that was received in The 
Independent office. It was an editorial published September 13, 
1915. After that Dr. Ward’s many editorial contributions were 
dictated, his paralysis making writing impossible 


ment he would ba arguing ex- 
citedly with a rabbi over the 
translation of a Hebrew text, 
and the next conferring with 
a Chinese over the exclusion 
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laws. He picked his protégées from all 
races and countries. In a letter from 
Babylon to The Independent in 1885, 
“A Day at the Tower of Babel,” he 
refers to “our sharp, honest and faith- 
ful young servant and _ interpreter, 
Daniel, whose facility with languages 
(he talks Arabic, Turkish, Kurdish, 
Armenian and English, and has a 
smattering of as many more lan- 
guages) is our shame and despair.” 
His encouraging words to this young 
Armenian, Daniel Noorian, brought 
him to this country and now he has 
one of the finest oriental shops on 
Fifth avenue. 

Dr. Ward was alive at more points 
than any other man I ever saw. I have 
spoken of his delight at a find in poetry, 
but I have seen him equally enthusiastic 
over the discovery of helium and of the 
code of Hammurabi. Botany and astron- 
omy were his special hobbies. Church 
federation and simplified spelling were 
his pets of reforms. Intolerance and 
pretentiousness were his chief detesta- 
tions. His pen was sharpened to a dag- 
ger’s point whenever he discussed a case 
of race prejudice or the spread of aca- 
demic ritualism. Most of the reforms 
for which he labored and _ suffered 
obloquy in his younger days, the aboli- 
tion of slavery, the rights of women, 
the liberalizing of theology and the de- 
cline of sectarianism, were in large 
measure won before he died. But his 
face was always set toward the future 
and he was as much ahead of his time 
to the last as he was when he went out 
as a young man to make Kansas a free 
state. I often asked him to write up his 
memoirs because he had known so many 
interesting people and he had been on 
the inside of so many important move- 
ments. But he always refused, for he 
was concerned with the people and 


problems of the present and the future, 
not those of the past. He had a great 
dislike of obituaries. That is why I 
have not written one of him. 
EDWIN E. SLOSSON 
Literary Editor of The Independent 








NE could not know William Hayes 

Ward long without discovering 

that his deepest interest was re- 
ligion and that his approach to religion 
was primarily along the pathways of 
thought. He could not have been a re- 
ligious man unless he had been con- 
vinced that religion was rational. His 
faith in Christianity was the deepest 
thing in him just because he was con- 
vinced that the Christian explanation 
of life was the most reasonable ex- 
planation. All this is made plain in 
“What I Believe and Why.” 

When I entercd The Independent af- 
fice, Edward Eggleston was the “Su- 
perintending Editor” and Ward was 
the “Office Editor.” My title was “Re- 
ligious Editor.” I was expected to 
write up the important news, to dis- 
cuss editorially religious events and 
problems, and to review the religious 
books. After a few months Eggleston 
withdrew from the staff and Ward be- 
came “Superintending Editor.” 


Here began, for me, the most in-~ 


timate intellectual companionship that 
I have ever known. In all my work 
Ward was equally interested: and 
while he never undertook to dictate my 
policy, I came to value his insight and 
judgment, and all the great happen- 
ings in the realm of religious thought 
were freely thrashed out in our dis- 
cussion. The lucidity, justness, in- 
tegrity and courage of his religious 
thinking were always an illuminating 
and inspiring influence. Our discussion 
often took us down to the fundamental 
ideas, and all 











that reasoning 
which fills the 
first part of 
“What I Believe 
and Why” 
seemed quite 
familiar to me 
when I read it 
a year or two 
ago in The In- 
dependent. 
know that he 
entertained 
long ago the 
hope of putting 
his belief into a 
coherent state- 
ment, I am 
glad that he 
was able to 
realize his pur- 
pose. I doubt if 
anything more 
valuable in the 
way of apolo- 
getics has been 
done for this 
generation. [I 
found a good 
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DR. WARD AT HOME 


This photograph, taken by Edwin E. Slosson some ten years ago, shows 
Dr. Ward in his study with his hand resting upon a wood panel carved 
with an Assyrian design by his sister 


many educated 
men, lawyers, 
physicians, 
thoughtful 


business men following these discus- 
sions thru The Independent with keen 
appreciation. 

One source of Ward’s strength as a 
theologian was in the soundness of his 
moral sense. He knew that bad morality 
could not be good theology. He be- 
lieved with Abraham that the Judge of 
all the earth would do right, and when 
he found in the Bible or anywhere else 
the Judge of all the earth represented 
as doing wrong, he knew that that 
thought originated in the defective 
moral sense of the writer. All theolo- 
gies and all revelations, he clearly saw, 
must be subjected to the ethical test. 
Our ethical standards may not be in- 
fallible, but they are the best we have, 
and if we are sure of anything about 
‘God it is, as Whittier says, “That noth- 
ing can be good in Him, that evil is 
in me.” 

Well, old fellow, good-bye. We’ve 
had some busy days together; there are 
more coming, I hope. You’ve done a 
good day’s work, and I am not talking 
to you about rest, for with you work 
is rest. Keep at it. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


Religious Editor of The Independent, 1871-1874, 
Pastor Emeritus of First Congregational 
Church, Columbus, Ohio 








HEN a great man dics we can 

raise a monument to his memory 

and forget him, but whcn a good 
man passes we do not dismiss him with 
a memorial. The life he lived, the work 
he accomplished, becomes a part of our 
inheritance. Others better fitted will te!l 
of Dr. Ward’s achievements as a 
scholar; those elements of his character 
which have imprcsscd this writer dur- 
ing a friendship of nearly twenty years 
were the greatness of the man him- 
self and his scnse of other men—which 
was interpretative but never critical. 
He was so acclimated in his own virtues 
that they were not, like most good men’s 
virtues, thorns in other men’s sides; 
he had worn them so long that they 
fitted him like a kindness. He was so 
lovingly and invincibly related to man 
that nothing separated him from God. 
He did not make the earth to earth and 
dust to dust distinction between one 
life and another life which most men 
do; he was cheerfully and naturally 
immortal in this present world. 

With these qualities of faith and gen- 
tleness which distinguish the saint he 
died poor and left a great estate to this 
and all generations—the labors of a 
great scholar so well done that they will 
never be done again, and the life of a 
good man well lived. 

CorrA Harris 


The Independent since 1899. 
Author of “A Circuit Rider’s Wife,” “The 
Recording Angel,” “Co-Citizens”’ 


Contributor to 








Dr. William Hayes Ward in edi- 

torial work must have been im- 
pressed, as I was, by the abundant evi- 
dence of his industry and his intelligent 
interest in all kinds of current news. 
Widely known as an authority in cer- 
tain difficult and obscure fields of an- 
cient history—notably in Assyriology 
and the Oriental art of former times— 


Avx those associated with the late 
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he never made any untimely exhibition 
of his exceptional knowledge of these 
subjects. Altho he was a learned ar- 
cheologist—this was shown by his 
books, his lectures, his collections, and 
his work as director of the Wolfe ex- 
pedition to Babylonia—there was al- 
ways to be seen his desire to be thoroly 
acquainted with affairs and movements 
of the present time; and his ability to 
discuss them in a competent way was 
beyond question. Educated for the pul- 
pit, with some experience as a pastor, 
it was not as a preacher or a clergy- 
man that he sat at his editorial desk, 
altho his course was in no way at 
variance with his original profession. 
Unassuming and unobtrusive, he was 
always alert and sympathetic with both 
mind and heart. Those who worked 
with him deeply regret the loss of a 
man so strong in mind and character. 
FRANK D. Root 


Financial and Political Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, 1898-1916 








HE death of William Hayes Ward, 

like that of James Whitcomb Riley, 

is to me not so much the removal 
of a distinguished name from American 
letters, as the loss of a valued friend. 

Early in the nineties, actually in 
1890, I believe, I went to New York to 
accept a position on The Independent, 
at that time still under the active con- 
trol of its founder, the late Henry. C. 
Bowen. 1 was to fill the post of office 
editor, as it was called, then lately left 
vacant by the death of one of Mr. 
Bowen’s able sons, John Eliot Bowen. 
As an assistant to Dr. Ward, I was only 
made to fccl that I had come in for a 
share of that friendship which young 
Bowen had enjoyed, and all my relations 
with the staff of The Independent, dur- 
ing my two or three years’ stay, were 
of the most cordial and kindly. 

It was my business to give a first 
reading to all contributions, to recom- 
mend what I liked to my superior for 
final decision, to assist in the weekly 
make-up of the paper, and in the proof- 
reading. This was my introduction to 
the editorial business, and was certainly 
most fortunate. 

Dr. Ward was a man of great energy 
and industry, quick in his decisions, 
very active in his movements, but withal 
most indulgent to all who were associat- 
ed with him, and were often, I fear, far 
slower than he, for all his years. He was 
an excellent proof-reader—one of those 
things for which men, it seems, must 
have a gift. And it always piqued me 
that I never could catch all the mistakes 
on a page. After laboring carefully over 
the pages, with the utmost pains to have 
them accurate, I would hand them over 
to Dr. Ward. He would push his spec- 
tacles upon his forehead, give a hurried 
glance up and down the sheet, make two 
or three furious dabs with his pen, and 
—there were my oversights exposed and 
corrected. 

While Dr. Ward liked to allow me 
a fairly free hand in selecting the 
poetry and fiction for the paper, I 
soon came to have a great respect for 
his judgment, particularly in poetry. 
Indeed, I used to think that of the 
editors of that time there were only 





two’ who really 





knew poetry 
when they saw 
it. One of these 
was Dr. Ward, 
the other was 
Richard Wat- 
son Gilder, I re- 
call the delight 
with which Dr. 
Ward would 
read a bit of 
really good 
verse that 
might happen to 
drop out of the 
mail bag, and 
the enthusiasm 
with which he 
welcomed the 
work of Emily 
Dickinson, 
which appeared 
at that time. 
Two visions 
of Dr. Ward 
are  imperisa- 
able. I see him 
darting out of 
his room in a 
mad haste, to 
dictate a letter 
or an editorial 
note, on the 
spur of the 
thought, and 
then darting 
back again just 














as hurriedly. 
Doubtless he 
could have 
called the sten- 
ographer in to 
him. But he could move more quickly 
than she could. His own irpulsive way 
was the better. What matter if it used 
up energy? He seemed to have energy 
to burn. 

Again I see him of a winter morning. 
I had gone to spend the night with him 
in his Newark home, and when I got up 
and looked out of the window on a 
world all covered with deep snow after 
a storm, there was Dr. Ward shoveling 
a path out to the road, so that his sister 
would not have to wet her feet in get- 
ting to the car. That was the man, a 
tireless energetic scholar and a Chris- 
tian gentleman. He belonged to the old 
school, which we must see pass away 
with regret, and I believe few men leave 
the world having won a kindlier affec- 
tion from all who met them. 


Buiiss CARMAN 


Office Editor of The Independent 1890-1892, 
Author of “Pipes of Pan,” “April Airs” 
and other verses 








OR twenty-five years Dr. William 

Hayes Ward has been a trustee of 

Amherst College. His equipment for 
the office could hardly be excelled. A 
graduate of Amherst College of the 
Class of 1856, educated for the ministry, 
experienced as professor in Ripon Col- 
lege, editor of The Independent, identi- 
fied with the different missionary socie- 
ties for the uplift of mankind, an arche- 
ologist of world-wide renown, of broad 
scholarship, and a believer in the tradi- 


From a photograph taken by Al.nan in the Nineties 


Willdun Noy Ward 


tions of Amherst College; these were 
a few of the qualifications which he 
brought to the college as a trustee in 
the year 1891. In those days there were 
sixteen trustees of Amherst, seven of 
whom were clergymen, including Dr. 
Ward. He was one of the very first to 
recognize the modern tendency of edu- 
cation, and the sciences as well as the 
classics and philosophy always found in 
him a strong advocate. There was noth- 
ing narrow or illiberal in the make-up 
cf Dr. Ward. He knew perfectly well 
what a college education should be; he 
knew how this education should be ob- 
tained; he knew the kind of men who 
should teach it; and he never failed to 
express himself and to fight for his 
ideals. 

No one can exaggerate the influence 
of this type of a man in a board of 
trustees, and the position which Am- 
herst holds in the world of recent years 
is in no small measure due to the in- 
fluence which Dr. Ward, in his quiet 
and effective manner, exercized in the 
board. GEORGE A. PLIMPTON 


President of the Board of Trustees of Ame 
herst College 





aid in laying the foundations of the 
Federal Council of the Churches, 
I had known of his deep interest in the 
cause of Christian unity. During his 


(Continued on page 385) 
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Mackensen commands the _ Teutons. 
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Ferdinand of Bulgaria guessed wrong. 























Vaul Thompson—Underwood—Copyright International Film 
To the left, General Fredericksz, who 
commands the Russian and Serbian con- 
t:ngents in the Balkan offensive. Above, 
General Sarrail, who is in general 
charge of the Balkan campaign. No 
one has yet explained why it is almost 
always a Frenchman who commands 
the Allies in joint operation. To the 
right, General Constantine Moschopou- 
los, the pro-ally Chief of Staff of the 
Greek army, very recently appointed. 
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International Filin 


Above—A strategist on whom the success of armies depends, a field bacteriologist at Salonica making tests for 
tropical diseases. Below—Ohio’s state building going home from the Exposition Grounds at San Francisco to Columbus. 
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Copyright Iniernutional Film 
In these smart lines it is hard to recognize the Serbian army that was so badly punished in Mackensen’s drive. 


“Intolerance,” a film that contrasts persecutions—such as this massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day—with liberal ideals. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF ENERGY ON THE BASIS OF CLIMATE 





THE DISTRIBUTION OF CIVILIZATION 


THE STORM BELT OF CIVILIZATION 


BY PRESTON W. SLOSSON 


HAT climate is most favor- 
able to civilization? These 
two maps represent in graph- 


ic form the conclusions of the noted 
geographer and explorer, Ellsworth 
Huntington, in his recent study of 
“Civilization and Climate,” published 
by the Yale University Press. His 
task was to trace the influence of a 
favorable climate upon the develop- 
ment of the highest civilizations of 
the world. 

Instead of making up a map of 
the relative civilization of different 
countries to suit his own views, he 
entrusted the task to other geograph- 
ers and travelers of more or less 
distinction, and accepted the aver- 
age of their verdicts as final. He 
divided the land surface of the earth 
. into 185 regions and asked his cor- 
respondents to give the rank of each 
in civilization on a one to ten scale. 
Fifty-four individuals from fifteen 
different countries took the trouble 
to make the requested classification 
and from their answers the chart of 
civilization was constructed. Of 
course the map is based wholly upon 
opinion, even tho it represents the 
opinion of many men in many coun- 
tries. The method of statistical com- 
parison would, as the author admits, 
have been an infinitely better way of 
making the map but for the fact that 
only for a few highly civilized coun- 
tries do accurate and comparable 
statistics exist. If conditions in Man- 
churia and Arabia are to be com- 
pared at all, it can only be by record- 
ing the opinions of those who are 
familiar with both regions thru read- 
ing or thru travel. 

Professor Huntington in his search 
for ideal climatic conditions relied 
chiefly upon very detailed records of 
the work done from day to day by 
piece workers in several factories in 
New England and elsewhere. After 
eliminating every source of error, 
such as unusual pressure of work at 
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certain seasons, it was found that a 
very definite correlation was discov- 
ered between energy and weather. 
Other observations of a similar sort, 
such as the marks of students in 
West Point and Annapolis, were col- 
lected with results which confirmed 
the conclusions previously reached. 
The author has summarized these as 
follows: 

The results are surprizing. Changes 
in the barometer seem to have little 
effect. Humidity possesses a consider- 
able degree of importance, but the most 
important element is clearly tempera- 
ture. The people here considered are 
physically most active when the aver- 
age temperature is from 60 to 65 de- 
grees, that is, when the noon tempera- 
ture rises to 70 degrees or even more. 
... Mental activity reaches a maximum 
when the outside temperature averages 
about 38 degrees, that is, when there 
are mild frosts at night. Another high- 
ly important climatic condition is the 
change of temperature from one da 
to the next. People do not work well 
when the temperature remains con- 
stant. Great changes are also unfavor- 
able. The ideal conditions are moderate 
changes, especially a cooling of the air 
at frequent intervals. 

For his map of the degrees of hu- 
man energy to be expected in differ- 
ent parts of the world, Professor 
Huntington selects fifty degrees 
Fahrenheit as the ideal average tem- 
perature, since it is half way between 
the best temperatures for physical 
and for mental work. But it is the 
very backbone of his contention that 
mean temperature is of little signifi- 
cance unless the-day-to-day range of 
temperature is also taken into con- 
sideration. His investigations have 
convinced him that too monotonous 
a climate is as bad as one too warm or 
too cool. Therefore his map repre- 
sents climatic variety (measured by 
the annual range of temperature and 
the frequency of storms) as well as 
mean temperature. 

While the correspondence of the 
two maps is certainly remarkable, it 


Pa 
is open to the objection that civiliza- 
tion has not always been distributed 
as it is at present. The earliest civil- 
izations of the Old World arose in 
the valleys of the Nile and the Tigris- 
Euphrates, both of which are given 
a very low rank on the map of cli- 
matic energy. In the New World the 
Mayas of Yucatan and Guatemala 
occupied what is now one of the most 
unhealthful spots of the globe, and 
yet the ruins of their civilization are 
a wonder to the archeologists of to- 
day. But Professor Huntington be- 
lieves that there is an explanation 
for the shifting centers of civilization 
in the coincident shifting of climatic 
zones. 

The author admits that his theory 
seems to lead to pessimistic conclu- 
sions. The most favored areas occupy 
only about a twentieth of the surface 
of the earth and for the most part 
they are already well populated. 
There is apparently little chance for 
very high civilizations to develop 
where they do not now exist unless 
the climatic zones should shift in the 
future as they have in the past, in 
which case “races of low mental cal- 
ibez may be stimulated to most per- 
nicious activity, while those of high 
capacity may not have energy to. 
withstand their more _ barbarous 
neighbors.” But he points out that 
the effect of climate may be modi- 
fied in at least two ways: by 
the artificial cooling and moisten- 
ing of the air in dwelling houses, 
where it is apt to be too hot and 
dry, and by frequent changes of 
residence. Either method would nul- 
lify the debilitating effect of a bad 
climate. “Perhaps,” he suggests, “the 
day will come when only the poorest 
families will stay in an unfavorable 
climate more than a few years at a 
time without going at least for a sea- 
son to some place where they will re- 
ceive new stimulus.” 

New York City 
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WHAT ABOUT THE WOMAN'S PARTY? 


BY HELEN RING ROBINSON 


SENATOR OF THE STATE OF COLORADO 








The Republican party . 
of the suffrage to women, but 








REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 
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right of each state to settle this question for itself. 


recognizes the chise_ to 














DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 


We recommend the extension of the fran- 
the 


the states upon the same terms as to men. 


women of the country by 














politicians—that a plank makes an 

excellent see-saw. 

It is probable, therefore, that the 
suffrage planks in the Republican 
and Democratic platforms were not, 
in themselves, taken very seriously 
by the party leaders who put them 
there. But the danger of not insert- 
ing them was taken most seriously. 
For this reason those two suffrage 
planks, which declare in effect that 
the two great national political 
parties recognize the justice of giv- 
ing woman the vote—but will not lift 
a finger to help her—are the greatest 
tactical gains ever made by the suf- 
frage cause. 

Senators Lodge, Penrose, Wads- 
worth, and representatives of the 
“interests”’—more especially of the 
breweries, and the big manufactur- 
ing interests employing women— 
stubbornly opposed, as they are, to 
equal suffrage, could probably have 
prevented the adoption of the suf- 
frage plank by the Republican con- 
vention had they so willed. But their 
sense of political strategy governed 
them. They realized that the woman’s 
vote must be considered—almost as 
if it were the German! James Nugent 
of New Jersey, Governor Fergu- 
son of Texas, and agents of the 
whisky interests tried to prevent a 
suffrage plank being hammered into 
the Demoratic platform. But the 
great majority of the delegates real- 
ized that the time had come when 
they must give to organized women 
some of the consideration they al- 
lowed to organized labor. 

Politically speaking, it is more use- 
ful for a woman to be feared than 
loved! 

Two suffrage associations carried 
on the fight for a suffrage endorse- 
ment at Chicago and again at St. 
Louis: The National Suffrage Asso- 
ciation and The Congressional 
Union. The National Association is 
laboring to win suffrage either state 
by state or by a national amendment. 
It doesn’t care which—so long as it 
gets it. The Congressional Union 
limits its efforts to securing a na- 
tional suffrage amendment. Just half 
the program of the older organiza- 
tion; but it proclaims the half greater 
than the whole. 


FE is known to all children—and 


The National Association, with its 
magnificent generalship, got practi- 
cally what it asked for at the conven- 
tions. The Union got what it dis- 
tinctly did not want. Yet of the two 
organizations there is little doubt 
that the Union was the more instru- 
mental in securing the two planks 
with their high strategic value. 

The Congressional Union was ex- 
tremely practical—for the moment. 
It did not appeal to the delegates for 
votes for women; but it shook votes 
of women in their faces. 

There they were. Count them— 
3,100,000 votes. Or, not to be bigoted 
over a few figures, let the immitig- 
able declaration of the Congres- 
sional Union stand: “Four Million 
Women Voters!” All in the twelve 
states: Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
Idaho, California, Washington, Ore- 
gon, Arizona, Kansas, Illinois, Ne- 
vada and Montana; states repre- 
senting 91 electoral votes. And re- 
member more than half these voters 
have been enfranchised since the last 
presidential election. 

Votes enough, surely, to win the 
respect of any politician if—aye, 
that’s the rub!—if they can be 
rendered, so to speak, acute. If, in 
other words, they can affirm solidar- 
ity. If they can be mobilized for 
suffrage purposes. 

Can they? 

















SENATOR ROBINSON 


Enter—the Woman’s Party, the 
alias adopted in the equal suffrage 
states for the Congressional Union. 
The Woman’s Party has been most 
efficiently advertised these past 
months. It held its first national con- 
vention in Chicago on the Monday 
of “convention week” and no politi- 
cian of consequence was allowed to 
escape the knowledge that it intended 
mobilizing its forces as a balance of 
power in the “free states.” 

There is something hypnotic to 
the average politician in the repeti- 
tion of any impressive series of 
figures—“Four Million” for example. 
And that is the reason why the two 
great political parties committed 
themselves, platonically, to the suf- 
frage cause. 

And now, having triumphed in se- 
curing what it did not want, what of 
the future of the Woman’s Party? 

A few days after the adjournment 
of the Democratic National Conven- 
tion a member of the Woman’s Party, 
with the practical knowledge of po- 
litical aspects which most of its lead- 
ers lack, assured me that the 
Woman’s Party was all drest up— 
but it had no place to go. 

“With the two parties ‘favoring’ 
or ‘recommending’ the extension of 
the franchise to women on practically 
identical terms,” she said, “what is 
there for a Woman’s Party to do? 
No party was ever established on 
the difference between Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee—tho parties may 
have been kept going on that differ- 
ence. 

“Certainly to ban the Democratic 
party for not passing the Federal 
amendment will be equivalent to 
blessing the Republican party for de- 
claring in its platform, in effect, that 
it is opposed to a Federal suffrage 
amendment.” She added, “And that 
would be to convert the party into a 
campaign joke.” 

Such was the situation when Mr. 
Hughes made his declaration in favor 
of enfranchising women, as speedily 
as possible, thru a Federal amend- 
ment—a declaration not given, how- 
ever the official status of a place in 
the Republican candidate’s speech of 
acceptance. 

“That settles it!” came a joyous 
Republican chorus. “The Woman’s 
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Party will declare for Hughes! Four 
million women voters!” 

Wait a bit! 

Two years ago when the Congres- 
sional Union, for which, as has been 
shown, the new Woman’s Party is an 
alias, sought the defeat of Democratic 
senators and congressmen in the 
equal suffrage states, the leaders an- 
swered all protests that these men 
had long worked for equal suffrage: 
“It is not a question of individual 
views. We attack these men because 
they belong to the party in power 
that has failed to pass the Federal 
amendment. The individual is nothing 
to us; we work with parties!” 

So, doubtless impelled by a desire 
to be consistent, the Woman’s Party, 
at its recent executive conference at 
Colorado Springs, August 11, con- 
tented itself with congratulating Mr. 
Hughes “on the unequivocal stand 
which he has taken for human lib- 
erty.” Then, making no reference to 
the fact that the Republican party 
platform expressly states that it has 
become a states rights party on the 
suffrage question only, the conference 
made a declaration of war on the 
Democratic party because in suffrage, 
as in other matters, it is a states 
rights party—more or less! 
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Whereas, The present administra- 
tion under President Wilson and the 
Democratic party have persistently op- 
posed the passage of a national suffrage 
amendment; 

Resolved, That the National Wom- 
an’s party, so long as the opposition of 
the Democratic party continues, pledges 
itself to use its best efforts in the twelve 
states where women vote for President 
to defeat the Democratic candidate for 
President, and in the eleven states where 
women vote for members of Congress to 
defeat the candidates of the Democratic 
party for Congress. 

The practical question now is, How 
many votes can the Woman’s Party 
deliver, as a side partner, to the Re- 
publican party? Or, to fit the ques- 
tion to the party policy, how many 
votes can it divert from the Demo- 
cratic party? 

The profession of the prophet is 
the most dangerous of all human vo- 
cations. But I will risk it. The num- 
ber will be very small. That is not be- 
cause women voters are unconcerned 
about the suffrage issue. We women 
voters want votes for women in all 
the states. We want this for the sake 
of other women and we want it for 
our own sake, also. We know that no 
American woman is fully enfran- 
chised till all are enfranchised, 
since a necessary change of resi- 
dence across. state boundaries 
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may lose us our status as voting citi- 
zens. We _ realize, moreover, we 
women who have so long endured it 
patiently, that we must continue to 
be targets for the soul-insulting 
nonsense of the hirelings of anti- 
suffrage forces until the suffrage 
question is settled and settled right. 
Naturally, we are eager to write 
woman, as well as God, into the con- 
stitution of our country. 

But such women voters, their in- 
telligence developed and trained thru 
the exercize of the franchise, realize 
that the leaders of the Woman’s 
Party confuse the game of politics 
with mumblety peg. 

Take that Colorado Springs decla- 
ration. There was the danger, in pre- 
paring it, of making one of two biun- 
ders. 

And of two evils the party leaders 
chose both. 

There was, first, the folly of trying. 
to build up a party, here in America, 
on purely destructive lines. Such a 
party might, possibly, be thinkable 
—for men. But never for women. 
For women voters are far more prac- 
tical in their thinking processes than 
are men. 

This fact was aptly exprest the 
other day, in a published interview 
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by Agnes Riddle, for two terms a 
member of the lower house of the 
Colorado General Assembly and now 
a Republican candidate for the state 
senate. Mrs. Riddle is a shrewd ob- 
server with much political experience 
and an ardent supporter of Mr. 
Hughes—but she has no kind words 
for the Woman’s Party propaganda, 
tho it will, indirectly, help her can- 
didate. 

“Spite work won’t get you any- 
where,” she says. “I call it foolish, 
this business of the women spending 
their time doing spite work against 
a party or candidate.” And she goes 
on to describe the “tactics” of the 
new party as “just plain nagging” 
and to declare that women, to get 
anywhere politically, must fight defi- 
nitely for a party or a policy—not 
merely destructively. 

The second folly was in assuming 
that the “anti-party” policy, even if 
successful, could advance the suffrage 
cause. . 

A two-thirds vote being necessary, 
in both houses of Congress, to pass 
a Federal suffrage amendment, it fol- 
lows that it is unjust to hold a ma- 
jority party responsible for the fail- 
ure of such an amendment—unless 
it is a two-thirds majority party. 
No party in the past hundred years 
has controlled such a majority in 
Congress. It is a safe estimate that 
neither party will control such a ma- 
jority for some years to come. 

Even should Mr. Hughes and a 
Republican Congress be elected—let 
it be assumed thru the efforts of 
the Woman’s Party—and even should 
the President succeed in forcing his 
party in Congress into line for the 
suffrage amendment (Yes, Senator 
Weeks and all!) there would still be 
needed a considerable number of 
Democratic votes. 

Would they be there? Chastened by 
the anti-party forces but eager to 
oblige? 

Maybe! 

But there are those who think it 
might be too exciting to ask a corpse 


to oblige with a jig at its own wake—| | 


just to please the man who made him 
a corpse. 

However that may be, the suf- 
frage leaders in the “free states” 
have always opposed the’ methods 
now employed by the Congressional 
Union—alias the Woman’s Party. 
And, tho many Republican women 
may align themselves, for strategic 
purposes, with the Woman’s Party, 
and many Independent and Progres- 
sive women may vote for Mr. 
Hughes, for this reason or for that, 
it is becoming increasingly evident 
that very few Western women will, 
next November, play—mumblety peg! 

Denver, Colorado 
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BLIND MILTON DICTATING TO HIS DAUGHTER 
From the original by Munkacsy, in New York Public Library 


The Vision of the Blind 





“Thousands at his bidding 
speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean 
without rest; 
They also serve who only stand 


and wait.” 


Was the spirit of prophecy 
upon John Milton when, more 
than two hundred and fifty 
years ago, he dictated those 
words to his daughter ? 


Did the “blind poet” have a 
vision of the millions of tele- 
phone messages speeding 
instantly over hundreds and 
thousands of miles of wire 
spanning the continent? 
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“They also serve who only 
stand and wait.” The Bell 
Telephone is your servant even 
while it “only stands and 
waits.” The whole system is 
always prepared and ready for 
your instant command. 


Every wire and switchboard 
and telephone instrument is 
kept alive and responsive by an 
army of telephone workers. 


Each one has his special part 
to do and, because he does it 
faithfully, countless messages 
speed throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, at every 
minute of the day and night. 
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LIVE 4iS-tory 


A TALK TO HISTORY TEACHERS 


BY EDWIN E. -SLOSSON 














HERE are two ways of approach- 
ing a subject, the logical and the 
psychological. They are rarely 
the same and usually we have 
to choose between them. The older 
pedagogy chose the logical. Modern 
pedagogy prefers the psychological. 
In teaching geography it used to 
be the custom to begin with “the 
earth is round like a ball” or 
even further back in the primal 
nebulz. Now the child begins with his 
own school room and gradually widens 
his view to take in the county, the state 
and the nation. When biology first was 
introduced it was common to begin with 
bacteria and diatoms, which the boys 
could not usually find under the micro- 
scope and so drew nice pictures of air- 
bubbles instead. Now the teacher begins 
with an animal as near to man as the 
laws of the state allow. The psycho- 
logical starting point is always the 
nearest, the here and the now. 

If the history teacher is to be equal- 
ly successful he must learn the same 
lesson as his colleagues in geography 
and biology. The chronological method 
of teaching history must be discarded if 
it prove not to be the psychological. The 
earliest historians were merely chron- 
iclers and modern historians sometimes 
show atavistic tendencies of return to 
the old type. But it may prove to be 
better to follow up a line of interest 
than to follow down the calendar. 

For to begin with modern history is 
not to end there. The first lesson the 
botanist gives to his specimen collectors 
is “dig up your plant by the roots.” The 
history teacher who uses a periodical 
as his text-book will give the same in- 
junction. The classicist need have no 
fear of being neglected. We cannot read 
the daily paper intelligently without 
calling him in to help us. When the 
morning paper told us of the fighting at 
the Dardanelles we went back to the 
battle of Aegospotamos, to Xerxes 
whipping the waves, to the ringing 
plains of windy Troy. What has Veni- 
zelos, the Cretan, to do with Greece? To 
answer that we must learn what the 
sea power meant to the Kings of Knos- 
sus, we shall hear of the Minotaur, the 
labyrinth and the double-bladed battle 
ax. Why did England offer Cyprus to 
Greece? That leads us to Disraeli, to 
Famagosta, to Richard Coeur de Lion, 
to Harun-al-Raschid, to Augustus, to 
Cambyses, to Aphrodite rising from the 
foam of the sea. Why was the King of 
Greece named Constantine and why did 
he refuse to join the Allies when he 
learned that Russia was to get Con- 
stantinople? What claim has Italy on 
Tripoli and why does she aspire to be 
Queen of the Adriatic? Is Riga a Ger- 
man or a Russian city and why? Why 
do the Chinese feel the loss of the 
Shantung province more than they 
would any other? 
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If history is studied from books some 
historian is sure to be neglected, the 
classicist, the medievalist, the modern- 
ist, the economist or the orientalist. But 
if history is studied from the journal 
every single one of them will have his 
innings. And it is the only way of en- 
suring that the students get a well 
rounded education. You.can not trust a 
teacher to select the topics. He is too 
partial to what he happens to know 
and therefore is most interested in. 
Anybody can keep up a reputation for 
wisdom if he is allowed to choose his 
own ground. But the teacher who lets 
life dictate the lesson for the day has 
true courage and shows a confidence in 
himself which will inspire the confi- 
dence of his students. What respect 
would a teacher of mathematics com- 
mand if his pupils knew that he never 
tackled a problem unless he had worked 
it out beforehand? It is when the 
teacher of history dares apply his mind 
and his method to the solution of a 
problem of which the answer is still on 
the knees of the gods that he commands 
the respect which is given to the chem- 
ist who analyzes an unknown. And 
when the student finds out that he too 
in a humble way can use this new tool 
of the historical method in analyzing 
the unknowns which the news of the 
day presents to him, then for the first 
time he gets confidence in the value of 
history and delights in its study. If you 
have ever seen the change that comes 
over the spirit of a class in chemistry 
when they shift from routine experi- 
ments to the analysis of unknown sub- 
stances, you will understand what I 
mean. It is when they get to determin- 
ing for themselves the composition of 
minerals which the professor himself 
does not know, that they work till the 
janitor turns them out of the labora- 
tory. 

Don’t be content with telling your 
students that history is a valuable study 
and “will be of great use to you in later 
life.’ Remember that every other 
teacher is saying the same about his 
subject. What is more, some of them 
are proving it and you have got to 
prove it too if you want to attract and 
hold the bright students. 

You know what the study of history 
has done for you to make life interest- 
ing. You know how it has broadened 
your mind and extended your vision. It 
has given you the power to penetrate 
the present; you can see what lies be- 
hind the superficial appearance of 
things. Man is born myopic and before 
he can see things properly his vision 
has to be corrected by that operation 
known as the study of history. When 
this natural myopic man looks at a 
newspaper he sees only the words 
printed on it and they are mostly mean- 
ingless to him. But to you the page is 


transparent, you look thru it down into 
the depths of historical perspective. 

You read today that the Rumanians 
are fighting with the Bulgars in the 
Dobrudja. Do you want to read about 
this prospective battlefield? You know 
that it has been described in language 
quite as vivid as the best war-corre- 
spondent can command by a man 
named Ovid, who was sent, much 
against his will, to live at Tomi some 
years ago. The reader who swims on 
the surface of the news is puzzled to 
understand why these people of the 
Danube delta call themselves Romans 
and follow Italy’s lead instead of join- 
ing with the surrounding Slavs. But 
those who remember their Horace and 
Ovid and those who have seen Trajan’s, 
column in Rome, with its 110 yards of 
Dacians spiraling down it, are not at 
loss to comprehend why the Ru- 
manians have now allied themselves 
with the Latins. 

To understand the war in Macedonia 
one must read the book of Acts and 
Paul’s epistles to the Thessalonians. 
Last week the papers made a great ado 
over the taking of Kavala by the Bul- 
gars and it seemed that somehow this 
made a lot of difference in the Salonica 
situation, all quite confusing until we 
remember that Paul landed at Kavala, 
then called Neapolis, on his way to 
Philippi and Thessalonica. This Balkan 
puzzle map with its outlandish names is 
all alive to you. So it should be to your 
students. In your effort to make history 
the most vital, interesting and broaden- 
ing of studies I believe that the journal- 
ist can help you. For, after all, you must 
admit that the journalist is a historian 
of a sort, altho I do not blame you for 
reluctance to admit him to your an- 
cient and honorable gild. But the jour- 
nalist when he works over the crude 
material of his original sources, the 
day’s telegrams, the official statements, 
the personal narratives, the maps and 
photographs, selecting and rejecting, 
criticizing, comparing and verifying, 
and in the end combining the essentials 
of it all in one brief and readable nar- 
rative, is following the method of a his- 
torian, altho his product comes out in 
periodical instalments unbound, to be 
read and forgotten in a day instead of 
being bound in stately volumes for the 
library, never to be forgotten—and 
rarely read. The journalist is simply a 
historian in a hurry. 

Now this invaluable training in his- 
torical methods you can give to your 
students by means of the weekly peri- 
odical. This is no rash speculation of 
an outsider. Last year the text book 
in current history which I am engaged 
in writing, The Independent, was used 
by two thousand teachers in the class- 
rooms of schools ranging from the 
grammar grade to the university; so we 
know now that it works. 
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long editorial career his keen eye 
watched every movement that gave 
promise to break down sectarian bar- 
riers and bring the followers of Christ | 
into close codperative and federated | 
relations in matters of common con-| 
cern. | 

When in 1900 the National Federa- 
tion of Churches was organized—the | 
forerunner of the Federal Council of | 
Churches—I rejoiced that Dr. Ward’s| 
large experience could be utilized in| 
the counsels of its executive commit- | 
tee. He prepared the letter sent oui| 
by the committee that exprest the hope | 
that this federation of individuals and| 
local congregations “might be the fore- | 
runner of an Official Federation of | 
Churches.” 

At the annual meeting of the com- 
mittee at Washington, D. C., in 1902, 
I exprest my confidence to Dr. Ward 
that the time had come to take the first 
steps in realizing his long cherished 
hope. He made the motion that created 
the Committee of Correspondence that 
asked the evangelical Protestant de- 
nominations to appoint, thru their 
highest judicatories, delegates to the 
great historic Inter-Church Conference 
on Federation that assembled in Car- 
regie Hall in November, 1905. As 
chairman of the Committee on Pro- 
gram, Dr. Ward was indefatigable in 
labor that was taxing because its de- 
tails involved the consideration of 
messages and responsibility on the part 
of thirty denominations. Just before 
the meeting I ventured to express my | 
hope that he would be prepared to sub-| 
mit the draft of a constitution, if the) 
conference decided to take steps look- 
ing to a permanent organization. The 
yresent constitution of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America is substantially a copy of the 
draft which he penned. 

Dr. Ward was a man of unconscious 
humility of spirit and self-effacement, 
but he was eager to labor and be spent 
in behalf of every cause he espoused. 
Honored and beloved by his associates 
in the executive committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches, his 
name, by reason of the services I have 
briefly noted, will always stand high 
on the roll of the founders of the great | 
fellowship that officially unites the| 
larger part of the Protestant churches | 
of the United States. 

E. B. SANForD, D. D. | 
Corresponding Secretary of the Federal Council 


of the Churches of Christ, 1908-1913, now 
Honorary Secretary | 














R. WARD made frequent visits at 

my father’s home in Woodstock. He} 

married, in 1859, Ellen Maria Dick- 
inson, my own cousin, who was 4a| 
daughter of Rev. Erastus Dickinson, | 
and their son, Herbert Dickinson | 
Ward, became the husband of Elizabeth | 
Stuart Phelps, the novelist. My first 
recollection as a boy of Dr. Ward was | 
when he took his little boy Herbert 
by the legs and swung him round his 
head. Dr. Ward was very fond of 
exercizc and a good walker. As a young 
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man he walked from his home in Abing- 
ton, Massachusetts, to the White Moun- 
tains. Another time, in visiting Wood- 
stock, he walked the five miles from 
Putnam, the railroad station, to my 
father’s home, altho a carriage was 
ready to take him. His eighty-one years 
of life were the result of his strong be- 
lief in exercize. 

As he prepared me for Yale College, 
I had the opportunity of observing what 
a wonderful knowledge of Latin and 
Greek he had. Owing to his familiarity 
with the Latin poets, he became a great 
lover of English verse and inspired all 
who came in contact with him with a 
love of poetry. When Alfred Tenny- 
son’s poem, ‘“‘The Charge of the Heavy 
Brigade,” first appeared in London it 
was received by cable the same day at 
the office of The Independent and that 
day happened to be the day the last 
pages went to press. Dr. Ward received 
the long cable, made all the corrections 
with apparent ease and, before going 
home in the evening, saw that a proof 
of the poem was sent to the Associated 
Press. The poem was published not oniy 
in The Independent the next day, but in 
leading journals thruout the United 
States. There were no mistakes in the 
poem as printed. A man without knowl- 
edge of poetry could not have done what 
Dr. Ward did. 

Dr. Ward was a great admirer of the 
English language and used it in its 
simplest form. He had the art of con- 
cisely stating a complex proposition. All 
who were associated in any way with 
Dr. Ward not only admired his very 
great qualities but loved him from the 
bottom of their heart. His wonderful 
capacity for work inspired all associated 
with him with a desire to do the very 
best they could. 

I regard Dr. Ward as one of the 
greatest men of his generation. 


CLARENCE W. BOWEN 
Publisher of The Independent, 1896-1912 


ITH keenest sorrow I learn that 
W: valued personal friend and a 
friend of the negro race has 
passed to the Great Beyond, and I 
gladly accept the invitation to give a 
brief appreciation of Dr. William 
Hayes Ward’s work for the negro. He 
has virtually devoted his life to the 
interests of the race, to its emancipa- 
tion, to its education, to its struggles, 
to its ambitions, to its possible future, 
without a particle of prejudice. Be- 
lieving that God made mankind all of 
one blood and that the negro should 
have free enjoyment of the rights and 
privileges of any human being and of 
any American citizen, Dr. Ward ar- 
rayed himself always on that platform 
and fearlessly fought the battlcs of a 
weak and defenseless people. 
Proscription, segregation, mob vio- 
lence, lynchings, denial of vote, all 
race distinctions, all the thousand and 
one indignities, persecutions and 
cruélties and crimes against the negro 
wherever practised, have found in him 
one who denounced vigorously and un- 
sparingly all such as unlawful, unjust, 
unchristian and inhuman. His work did 
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not stop with his strenuous endeavors 
to right the wrongs done the negro, 
but he maintained that the education 
of the race should be of the highest 
type; declared and demonstrated its 
intellectual capacity thru many’ negro 
contributions to The Independent on 
all lines of thought; and encouraged 
all its ambitions and aspirations as a 
people. Everything connected with the 
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NY dessert—an ice cream, water ice, 
sherbet or frozen ——’ is made 
more enjoyable if accompanied by 





race won his personal interest, and he 
never wavered in his allegiance. Public 
opinion never warped his convictions. 
Nor did personal interest ever cause 
him to swerve from the course he 
deemed right in regard to the race. 
There was no mere sentimentalism 
in this; he was a humanitarian of the 
most royal type, espousing our cause 
because he believed it a just one and 
because we were lowly, weak, defense- 
less and friendless. So his warm heart, 
his keen brain, and his facile pen have 
united for over fifty years to declare 
thru The Independent and every other 
possible channel that he was the 
negro’s staunch friend. The negro peo- 
ple have lost a most noble, loyal cham- 
pion, one they will ever hold in grate- 
ful remembrance. May his mantle rest 
upon and forever enfold The Inde- 
pendent. 
W. S. SCARBOROUGH 
President of Wilberforce University 








T is hard to put into words my feel- 
| ing about Dr. Ward. It is a mingling 

of reverence for his learning, ad- 
miration for his versatility, wonder at 
his penetration, confidence in his sin- 
cerity, faith in his Christianity, all 
welded by love for him personally. 
He was certainly the most brilliant 
man I ever knew. 

Repeatedly in editorial conferences 
on The Independent it became ap- 
parent that there was no department 








of knowledge with which he was not 
familiar. The universe was to him an 
open book, but always a book with a 


| 
purpose. He studied cylinder seals ani | a 


cuneiform inscriptions that thru them | 
the life of another age might be better | 
understood; at the same time he was 
never out of touch with the human:- 
tarian movements of the present age. 
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college trustee meetings, he always 
advocated the highest and the best. 
Equally his ambition for those who 
worked with him was that they might 
never be satisfied with anything but 
the best. I well remember one. day 
when his remorseless blue pencil had 
cut thru a pet paragraph. I asked him 


smile he said, “I really cannot say 
why; I only know it must go.” Con- 
stantly, during the years that have 
tollowed, as work along the lines of 
church life and church unity, in which 
he was so deeply interested, has come 
to me, I have realized how much I owe 
to the editor who was still more a 
friend. EDWIN M. BLIss 








Associate Editor of The Independent, 1891-1901 
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amazing speed—perfect accuracy. Easy for any one. Increases 
speed first day. Only 10 easy lessons. 
interference regular work. 


FREE BOO 


have been douh/ed and trehlrd since taking up this remarkable new 
method. A postal will bring it, but write today—NOW. 


Talloss School of Typewriting, 3809 Co!lege Hill, Springheld, Obie 


in spare timé—no 


Tilustrates and explains all. Contains 


letters from hundreds whose salaries ‘| 








A valuable idea lost in a book filled with dead memoranda, 
or an important engagement missed, may cost you more than 
several dozen Robinson Reminders. There are six coupons 
Put each note on a separate coupon—tear them 
Handsome leather case 


to a page. 


out when they cease to be of value. 


with pocket for special papers. 


Reminder complete with extra pad 3% in. x 7 in., post- 
paid, $1.00. New fillers We per dozen. 

Vest Pocket Size, 3 in. x 5 in., four coupons to a page, 
complete with six extra pads, postpaid, $1.00, New fillers 


70c per dozen. 


Ladies’ Shopping List 2% x 3% in., with extra pad and 


pencil, $1.00. 


Name in gold %c extra. If your stationer cannot supply 


you, send direct tous. Fust the thing for advertisers. 


THE ROBINSON MFG. CO., Dept. D., Westfield, Mass. 


ORDER NOW, 
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New Stomachs for Old 


By Arthur True Buswell, M. D. 


THOUSANDS of people 
who suffered for years 
with all sorts of stomach 
trouble are walking 
around to-day with en- 
tirely remade  stom- 
achs. They enjoy their 
meals, and never have a 
thought of indigestion, 
constipation or any of 
the serious illnesses with which they 
formerly suffered and which are di- 
rectly traceable to the stomach. 

And these surprising results have been 
produced not by drugs or medicines of 
any kind, not by foregoing substantial 
foods, not by eating specially prepared 
or patented foods of any kind, but by 
eating the foods we like best correctly 
combined! 

These facts were forcibly brought to 
my mind by Eugene Christian, the emi- 
nent Food Scientist who has success- 
fully treated over 23,000 people. with 
foods alone! 

In a recent talk with Eugene Chris- 
tian, he told me of some of his experi- 
ences in the treatment of various ail- 
ments through food—just a few in- 
stances out of the more than 23,000 
cases he has on record. 

One case which interested me greatly 
was that of a young business man whose 
efficiency had been practically wrecked 
through stomach acidity, fermentation 
and constipation, resulting in physical 
sluggishness which was naturally re- 
flected in his ability to use his mind. 
He was twenty pounds underweight 
when he first went to see Christian and 
was so nervous he couldn’t sleep. Stom- 
ach and intestinal gases were so severe 
that they caused irregular heart action 
and often fits of great mental depres- 
sion. As Christian describes it, he was 
not 50 per cent efficient either mentally 
or physically. Yet in a few days, by 
following Christian’s suggestions as to 
food, his constipation had completely 
gone, although he had formerly been in the 
habit of taking large daily doses of a strong 
eathartic. In five weeks every abnormal 
symptom had disappeared—his weight, hav- 
ing increased 6 lbs. In addition to this, he 
acquired a store of physical and mental 
energy so great in comparison with his 
former self as to almost belie the fact that 
it was the same man. 

Another instance of what proper food 
combinations can do was that of a man 
one hundred pounds overweight whose only 
other discomfort was rheumatism. This 
man’s greatest pleasure in life was eating. 
Though convinced of the necessity, he hesi- 
tated for months to go under treatment, be- 





EUGENE CHRISTIAN 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing a letter, as this 
is a copy of the blank adopted by the Society and will be honored at once. 


lieving he would be deprived of the pleasures 
of the table. He finally, however, decided 
to try it out. Not only did he begin. losing 
weight at once, quickly regaining his nor- 
mal figure, all signs of rheumatism disap- 
pearing, but he found the new diet far 
more delicious to the taste and afforded a 
much keener quality of enjoyment than his 
old method of eating and wrote Christian 
a letter to that effect. 

But perhaps the most interesting case 
that Christian told me of was that of a 
multi-millionaire—a man 70 years old, who 
had been traveling with his doctor for sev- 
eral years in a search for health. He was 
extremely emaciated, had chronic constipa- 
tion, lumbago and rheumatism. For over 
twenty years he had suffered with stomach 
and intestinal trouble which in reality was 
superaciduous secretions in the stomach. 
The first menus given him were designed 
to remove the causes of acidity, which was 
accomplished in about thirty days. And 
after this was done he seemed to undergo 
a complete rejuvenation. His eyesight, 
hearing, taste and all of his mental facul- 
ties became keener and more alert. He 
had had no organic trouble—but he was 
starving to death from malnutrition and 
decomposition—all caused by the wrong 
selection and combination of foods. After 
a few months’ treatment this man was as 
well and strong as he had ever been in his 
life. 

These instances of the efficacy of right 
eating I have simply chosen at random 
from perhaps a dozen Eugene Christian 
told me of, every one of which was fully 
as interesting and they applied to as many 
different ailments. Surely this man Chris- 
tian is doing a great work. 

There have been so many inquiries from 
all parts of the United States from people 
seeking the benefit of Eugene Christian's 
advice and whose cases he is unable to 
handle personally that he has written a 
little course of lessons which tells you ex- 
actly what to eat for health, strength and 
efficiency. This course is published by The 
Corrective Eating Society of New York. 

These lessons, there are 24 of them, con- 
tain actual menus for breakfast, luncheon 
and dinner, curative} as well as corrective, 
covering every condition of health and 
sickness from infancy to old age and for 
all occupations, climates and seasons. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as 
though you were in personal contact with 
the great food specialist because every pos- 
sible point is so thoroughly covered that 
you can scarcely think of a question which 
isn’t answered. You can start eating the 
very things that will produce the increased 
physical and mental energy you are seek- 
ing the day you receive the lessons and you 
will find that you secure results with the 
first meal. 

If you would like to examine these 24 
Little Lessons in Corrective Eating simply 
write The Corrective Eating Society, De- 
partment 49, 460 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. It is not necessary to enclose 
any money with your request. Merely ask 
them to send the lessons on five days’ trial 
with ‘the understanding that you will either 
return them within that time or remit 
$3.00, the small fee asked. 





CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Dept. 49, 460 Fourth Ave., New York City 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. 
remail them to you within five days or send you $3. 
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The New 
Books 


THE BIRTH OF THE NATIONS 


In these years of war, when all other 
virtues have yielded first place to 
patriotism and all other creeds have 
adjusted themselves to the imperious 
claims of the religion of nationalism, 
we need the historian to remind us that 
the national state, like other human in- 
stitutions, had a beginning and is in- 
deed a comparatively recent type of 
political organization. Professor Rose 
of Cambridge University performs this 
service very ably in his recent study 
of Nationality in Modern History. It 
comes almost with shock to the reader to 
learn from an historian of exceptional 
erudition that, apart from the writ- 
ings of Machiavelli, he had never come 
across any systematic treatment of the 
idea of nationality of an earlier date 
than 1758. The ancient world was muni- 
cipal or imperial in policy, the middle 
ages feudal, while the monarchic states 
which developed prior to the French 
Revolution rarely corresponded with the 
limits of a common speech or a common 
sentiment. The spirit of the cosmopoli- 
tan eighteenth century is well illus- 
trated in the words of Lessing, “I have 
no conception of the love of country; 
and it seems to me at best a heroic 
failing, which I am well content to be 
without.” It is almost impossible to 
imagine a contemporary German 
dramatist who would be capable of 
making such a remark and quite impos- 
sible to see how he could escape lynch- 
ing if he did. 

Professor Rose tells us how the epic 
struggles of the French Revolution and 
the Napoleonic wars converted first 
France and then the foes of France, 
particularly the Germans, to a faith in 
national destiny and a consciousness of 
common aims that they had never 
known before. Not blood or speech gave 
Germany and Italy their national unity 
in the nineteenth century, for these 
factors had never sufficed to unify them 
in the past; it was rather the new pop- 
ular enthusiasm, incarnated in such 
leaders of opinion as Fichte and Maz- 
zini, which made possible the construc- 
tive statesmanship of Bismarck and 
Cavour. Professor Rose does not at- 
tempt in the brief compass of his book 
to trace the awakening of the minor 
nationalities of Europe and of the an- 
cient states of Asia, but contents him- 
self with describing the rise of national 
consciousness in France, Spain, Ger- 
many, Italy and among the Slavs. He 
regards the spirit of modern Germany 
as the exaggeration and perversion of 
the national ideal, but he warns the 
Allies to respect the patriotic sentiment 
of their foes and not to impose an alien 
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the end of the war. Professor Rose is 
indeed very generous in .his apprecia- 
tion of the nation with which his people 
are at war, and he is even willing to 
find a soul of goodness in Prussian mil- 
itarism itself. “It is significant,’ he 
writes, “that the German phrase Alles 
in Ordnung, which corresponds to our 
‘All right,’ conveys a guarantee that all 
is right. Whereas our phrase ‘All 
right’ has come to mean: ‘Now, don’t 
bother: I’ve done all I mean to do.’” 


Nationality in Modern History, by J. Holland 
Rose. Macmillan. $1.25. 


MAETERLINCK 


In this age of commentators and 
critics it is curious that Maeterlinck 
has hitherto not received the attention 
he deserves either by reason of his 
world-wide popularity or the real im- 
portance of his thought. But now we 
have a large volume by MacDonald 
Clark evidently based upon a long and 
loving study. He does full justice to 
Maeterlinck’s philosophy and love of 
beauty, but rather neglects the scien- 
tific side. He does not, for instance, 
mention Fabre, ‘‘the Homer of the in- 
sects,” without whom we would never 
have had “The Life of the Bee.” He 
also, like most English authors, ignores 
America, as when he says that “Mary 
Magdalene” has been acted only in Ber- 
lin. It was put on the New York stage 
years ago and Maeterlinck’s earlier 
plays, “The Intruder” and “The In- 
terior,” received recognition here long 
before they did in England. 

The volume contains no bibliography 
and but little biography. The author’s 
chief interest is in the analysis of 
Maeterlinck’s philosophy and the de- 
velopment of his thought. With this in 
view he has worked over the plays and 
essays with great thoroness and brings 
out many interesting relationships. 


Maurice Maeterlinck, Poet and Philosopher, 
by MacDonald Clark. Stokes. $2.50. 





MOSTLY FICTION 











William Haynes has preserved in Casco 
Bay Yarns some of the stories that have 
gathered around certain localities of the 
Maine coast. Its pictures and records make 
the book an informal guide that visitors to 
the region will enjoy. (New York: Haynes, 
3 Park Place, $1.) 


The Sailor, an up-from-the-gutter novel 
by J. C. Snaith, who has traveled far since 
the light-hearted “Principal Girl.” Force- 
ful character drawing, <specially of the 
hero, who is so consistently presented as to 
be reasonably plausible thru a rather melo- 
ae lot of experiences. (Appleton, 


40.) 


A bride who disappears within ten min- 
utes after her arrival at a hotel as com- 
pletely as tho she had vanished into the 
Fourth Dimension is the central figure of 
The Chief Legatee, by Anna Katherine 
Green, who is past mistress of the art of 
telling mystery stories, but never able to 
equal “The Leavenworth Case.” (Dodd, 
Mead, $1.35#) 


The spirit of romance and of imperish- 
able youth makes Tish, by Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, more than the mere rollicking 
nonsense it appears. Letitia Carberry, en- 
terprising spinster, is so eager for adven- 
ture that she appeals to the eternal boy or 
girl in the reader who follows her motor 
and other flights with amused interest. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, $1.50.) 











Before the Price 


Goes Up | 
As It Must Soon 


—while it is still possible 
without the slightest incon- 
venience for you to take 
advantage of this unique 
opportunity—you must have 
for your own the twenty- 
four beautiful volumes of 


The NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
| SECOND EDITION 


Alone among works of its kind, the New International 
deals with the thrilling times in which you live as well 
as with the history of the past. It meets with the com- 
_pelling need of knowledge on the part of every red- 
blooded American that has arisen since the Great War 
upset the world of ideas as well as the physical world. 


The articles on Mexico for example give you a comprehensive view 
of that troublous country up to the time when Villa raided Colum- 


bus. From Aeronautics to Venizelos there is the same graphic 
satisfactory treatment of men and affairs—not only that have made—but 
that are making today the fascinating history of the race. 
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Journalism As An Aid 
To History Teaching 


By EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D. 
Literary Editor of The Independent 
Associate in the School of Journalism 
Columbia University 


An Income for Life 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which {is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 

RANCE 





This address, which was given be- en gap tro : | agg by which the 
fore the History Section of the New larger & far * “a oe b. 
— ee —. oe at equal amount deposited in an institution for 

ochester, November 23, 1915, has been coals aaaie. Ghee ne ee 

: : ° y. Thus a payment of $5,000 
published in pamphlet form and will a man ged. 67 would provide’ an al = 
° a. : come of 3618.35 absolutely beyond question or 
be ares free to teachers.—Write doubt. The Annuity Department.” METRO- 
to W. W. Ferrin, 119 West 4oth Street, POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York. New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





MASSACHUSETTS 











PINES 
SCHOOL 


Of Personality 
For Girls 


hood. 
door life. 
shore. 
observed es 
initiative. 


Preparatory, 


Sea Pines is the Recognized | 
Pioneer School of Personality 


Happy home life; personal attention and care. 
spired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of efficient woman- 
The Cape climate is exceptionally favorable for out- 

One hundred acres; 
Ponies; 


French, German and Spanish by native teachers. 


other courses leading to Personality Diplomas introductory 
to definite service. 
and enthusiastic instructors. 
formation, address 


Rev. Thos. Bickford, A.M., Miss Faith Bickford, Principals, P. 0. Box P, 
Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 





Students in- 


ine groves; 1000 feet of sea- 
horseback riding. Hygiene and morals 
ecially for results in health, character and 
symnastics, Music, Handiwork, Household Arts, 
College 


Cultural, Secretarial and 


Domestic Science, 


All branches of study under experienced 
For booklet and further in- 











BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 


Medicine 
— of Liberal Arts 
Graduate Department 





The College of Liberal Arts now occupies its new building next 
to the Boston Public Library and offers the advantages of a modern 
college course. i 
ment Libraries and has fullest use of the Boston Public Library. 
The professional schools located in the heart of the city not only 
offer the usual courses of instruction but afford unusual opportuni- 
ties for self support and for the practical training in the several 
professions. 
for research work. 


The building is A wit! ies, Depart- 





qUipP 


The Graduate School offers exceptional opportunity 


LEMUEL HERBERT MURLIN, President 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 











Co-ordination of Mind, Body, 


SCHOOL OF Voice. a year opens on. 5. 
EXPRESSION nme work tor all needs 
Write for list of Dr. Curry’s books and “‘Expression."* 
$. $. CURRY. Ph.D., Litt.D., President, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Miss Church’s School for Girls 


College Preparatory and General Courses, 

Advanced work for older girls, Domestic Science, 
Schoolhouse, 6 Gloucester St. 
Residence, 401 Beacon Street 


MONSON fsr'sovs 
Established 1804. 15 miles from Spring- 





Boston, Mass. 





field. An endowed school. Certificate 
privileges. Completely equipped athletic 
field. Modern dormitory. Gymnasium, 


Rate $300. Fund for boys of proven 
worth, For catalog and book of views, 
address the Principal, Monson, Mass. 


Williston Seminary for Boys 
New $100,000 residence hall opens September. Efficient masters. 
Small units. Boys personally directed. Scientific and prepara- 
tory departments. 6 buildings. Athletic fields. Moderate rates. 
Lower school in separate building. Booklet. 

Joseph H. Sawyer, L. H. D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass, 





WALTHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRIS 


10 miles from I country. 6 buildings. Separate 
fireproof homes for older and younger girls. Gy ny Out- 
door sports. Household Arts, General and College Preparatory 
Courses. 57th year. Address. 


GEO. B. BEAMAN, Ph.D., Principal, Waltham, Mass. 


Miss Hall’s 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


In the Berkshire Hills, on 
the Holmes Road to Lenox. 
Forty-five acres. Onethou- 
sand feet above the sea level. 








Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
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right relations to her world. 


telling, dramatic training, music. 
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The Brookfield School, 


BROOKFIELD 


The Open Air School for Her 
Teaches your daughter how to realize the durable satisfactions of life. 
The Directors believe that this end is attained through helping the growing girl 
to establish habits which keep her well, make her think clearly, make her live in 


The aim at Brookfield is to give the girl her fullest power, rather than to 
cram her mind with a specified quantity of book- learning. 

Open air sleeping, study and recitations. 
arts, gardening, physical training, summer and winter sports, dancing, story 


Write personally to Miss Helen Fairman Cooke, 


Open air dining room. Domestic 
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North Brookfield, Mass. 
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Boyd Cable in Action Front follows the 
plan which he used in “Between the 
Lines.” He takes bits from official dis- 
patches and shows the vivid, personal 
dramas which lie behind such cold state- 
ments as: “At we recaptured the por- 
tion of front line trench lost by us some 
days ago.” (Dutton, $1.35.) 

The Girl Philippa is a story of the Great 
War by Robert W. Chambers, who is at 
his best when he writes of war and of tan- 
gled diplomatic interests. Here and there 
a memorable phrase falls, as “Germany, 
the last of the Valkyries,” “‘Death in the 
summer sunshine is the most terrifying 
-’ (Appleton, $1.40.) 
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Plain Facts About Mevrico, by George 
Hagar, is a handy book on the country’s 
physical and industrial features. It deals 
not at all with the present political situa- 
tion, but gives (perhaps more fully) such 
information as would be found in our year 
books. (Harper, 50 cents.) 


A book on a topic that is rather curi- 
ously interesting to young people is Savage 
Survivals. This was part of a course of 
lectures on ethics given to high school stu- 
dents by J. H. Moore, and traces the ves- 
tiges of earlier times still appearing in 
a ceremonials and play. (Kerr, 


The Singing Fires of Erin, by Eleanor 
Rogers Cox, is to be counted as an Irish- 
American response to the impulse which 
gave the Irish Literary Revival its distine- 
tive group of national singers. Their ro- 
mantic note, and their spontaneous music, 
with its sweet and varied cadences, give 
these lyrics a special appeal. (Lane, $1.) 

Sandhills Sketches, by William Haynes, 
tell of life in Piedmont County, North 
Carolina, the curious, naive, half civilized 
life of the negroes and the mountain 
whites, with descriptions of old fashioned 
tar making, of bird hunting, and of canoe- 
ing down the Lumber where canoe never 
went before. (New York: aga, 3 Park 
Place, $1.) 


From the Department of the Interior 
comes a delightful National Parks Port- 
folio. The series of twenty-four-page .fold- 
ers includes the Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
Sequoia, Ranier, Crater Lake, Mesa Verde, 
Glacier and Rocky Mountain Parks, and 
the Grand Canyon, and the photographs, 
taken from many sources, are varied and 
excellent. (Washington, D. C.: Depart- 
ment of the Interior.) 


The recent interest in the dance makes 
a translation of The Antique Greek Dance, 
by Maurice Emmanuel, particularly time- 
ly. Less comprehensive than “Dancing, 
Ancient and Modern,” by Ethel L. Urlin, 
published in 1912, this work is eminently 
more exhaustive on its special topic. The 
book owes a heavy debt to Greek painting, 
from which the author’s admirable recon- 
struction was made. (Lane, $3.) 


Prof. Herbert E. Bolton, of the Univer- 
sity of California, has translated and 
brought together in one volume the chief 
narrative sources of Spanish Exploration 
in the Southwest. These narratives are an- 
notated thruout and preceded by explana- 
tory introductions. It is curious to see how 
intimately blended in the minds of the ex- 
plorers was the hope of finding gold and 
silver with that of converting the Indians. 


(Scribner, $3.) 


S. C. Lancaster, consulting engineer of 
the marvelous two hundred miles of road 
from Portland thru the Cascade Range, 
has written of the region, its legends, its 
history, in a beautiful little book, The 
Columbia, America’s Great Highway. 
This is superbly illustrated both in black 
and white and by a series of most uncom- 
mon photographs in color. The road calls 
to mind Napoleon’s Corniche Drive, and 
the book tempts one to buy a ticket at 
once. (S. C. Lancaster, Portland, Oregon, 
$2.50.) 
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MR. PURINTON’S 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION BOX 

















310. Mr. H. H., Washington. “I was formerly 
a journeyman and master mechanic. I became 
interested in industrial education thru sympa- 
thizing with and helping the apprentice boys in 
the shop, went to the State Normal; have been 
teaching shop work since, at a small salary. I 
feel that I can fill a bigger position and get at 
least as much pay as I did as a master mechanic. 
How can I find a market for my services?” 

Don’t ever look for high pay as a teacher, you 
won’t get it, a teacher’s reward is in his heart 
—not his purse. But you can qualify gradually 
for an industrial engineer, an efficiency organ- 
izer, an expert in scientific management, or a 
consulting specialist in one of several branches 
of allied industry. 

We suggest that you obtain all available litera- 
ture from those concerns, and enter the avenue 
of opportunity that looks most favorable: Na- 
tional Association of Corporation Schools, Irving 
Place and 15th Street, New York; Efficiency 
Society, 41 Park Row; Business Course, 261 
Broadway; Engineering Magazine, 140 Nassau 
street ; Mechanics Institute, 18 West 44th street ; 
Associated Efficiency Engineers, 2388 Broadway; 
Harrington Emerson Company, 380 Church 
street; Advance Engineering Corporation, 20 
Broad street, New York City, Peerless Enzi- 
neering Company, 43 West 27th street; Inter- 
national Bureau of Consultation, 125 East 23rd 
street, all of New York. 


311. Mr. J. P. W., New York. “Just before the 
war I resigned from my position on the faculty 
of a state university, expecting to get a posi- 
tion in the East. But engineering work, my spe- 
cialty, is extremely dull, and my only income 
is from a few engineering articles published oc- 
casionally. I belong to the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, the Efficiency Engineers, the 
Efficiency Society, etc. What shall I do?” 

Look yourself in the face. You had a salary 
of $2100 a year—and resigned, “expecting” 
a job somewhere else. You now have a chance 
to meditate on your folly. A wise man keeps 
his job still he has a better one clinched. 

‘You have changed positions nine times in 
twelve years. Why? That is no way to reach 
the top of your profession. Your problem is 
how to make the most of a chance when you 
have it. You threw enough chances away 
to get rich on. Waste breeds want. 

Ask advice from editors of magazines that 
printed your articles. Get lists of large build- 
ing and engineering concerns, from trade papers 
and your former chiefs, and write each per- 
sonally. Keep sending articles to engineering 
magazines. Enroll in teachers’ agencics and 
high-class employment bureaus. 


312. Miss C. C., Iowa. “I am only a girl of 
eighteen, but for years have had a feeling that 
an important work is lying ready somewhere. 
My father and grandfather are both lecturers, 
and I would enjoy making talks in different 
schools, having an inherent desire to speak. Am 
preparing, meanwhile, to teach. Could I pre- 
pare in a better way? Some friends urge me to 
become an author, while others advise music 
and art. Please help me to decide.” 

Follow your own light. No one sees it but 
you. If Joan of Arc had listened to her friends, 
the greatest woman crusader in history would 
have been lost to the world. 

Yet premonition should be used with caution. 
You are not old enough to understand your- 
self and map out your destiny. Keep your 
vision, but do the practical thing first. 

Why not be a teacher of languages, or of 
rhetoric and elocution? Then line up your dream 
with your day’s work. Study books of the world’s 
best oratory. Get literature of national women's 
organizations, of Chautauquas and lyceum bu- 
reaus, of educational journals, and plan ahead. 
Take a home course in public speaking. Join 
literary contests. Write for your local paper. 


$13. Miss M. F., Illinois. “In the Question 
Box recently Mr. B. B. T., Maine, a graduate 
in electrical engineering, asks about chances for 
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ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. ANDOVER, MASS. Founded 1828 


22 miles from Boston. General course with Household Science 
College Preparation, Address MISS BERTHA BAILEY, Principal 


CONNECTICUT 


ELY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, creenwics, Conn. 


One hour from New York City. College Prep, General Courses. 
Separate departments for Girls under 15. 
FOR 


g== RIDGEFIELD SCHOOL ic¥s 


Ridgefield, Conn. 50 miles from New York, in the 
highlands of the Berkshires. All water sports, ath- 
letic fields, gymnasium. New boathouse. One 
teacher to 6 boys gives each student individual at- 
tention. Boland J. Mulford,Ph.D., Headmaster. 

Norwalk Ct 


HI LLSID For Girls. 


Pounded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 1883. One hour 

$ from N. Y. From primary tocollege. General and 

im& special courses. Separate school house. Lodge for 

younger girls. New gymnasium. Small classes. 

Outdoor sports. Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., 
da Hunt Francis, B.L., Principals. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


































WORCESTER 
ACADEMY 


EQUIPMENT: 
Splendid New Gymna- Megaron 
sium and Pool Cottage Infirmary 
Kingsley Laboratories Modern Dormitories 
Dining Hall Playing Fields 


83rd year begins September 13th, 1916 


A Strong School Because of 


Wide Patronage: Boys enrolled in 1915 from 22 states 


and 12 countries. 


« 171 boys prepared for 33 colleges in the 


Efficiency: Faculty of 19 experienced men. 





rk Seminary | 
For Young Women 
Washington, D. 0, 


(Suburbs) 
A junior college for grad- 
uates of preparatory and 
high schools. All the at- 
tractive features of the 
large and the small 
school. Full course in 
Home Economics without 
extra charge Modern 
gymnasium. Swimming. 
Riding. For descriptive 
volume address 
THE REGISTRAR 

National Park Seminary 
, P= 171, ForestGlen, Md. e 
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E ODEON 
NORTH CAROLINA 


DeMeritte Military School 


An open air school for boys. Prepares for Col- 
lege, the Scientific Schools, Annapolis, West 
Point, Business. Address 

EDWIN DE MERITTE, A. B. 





Jackson Springs 
North Carolina 





ILLINOIS 


Atmosphere and spirit pure, broad and gen- 
Democracy: uinely democratic. F 


Organized and requi-d play 
Supervised Athletics: jo:°o--y boy. School team 


School teams 
in all sports. 
Scholarship: ae ma aid for 

Catalogue 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL. D., 
103 Providence St., Worcester, Massachusetts 
New Gymnasium 


7 




















PENNSYLVANIA 
This 


The Latshaw School school has discovered original 


For backward children. 





SCHOOL INFORMATION 


FREE Catalogs of all Boarding Schools (or camps) in 

U.S. Expert Advice free. Want for 
Maintained for all Schools. American Schools’ Associa- 
tion, Times Building, New York,or 1516 
Masonic Temple, Chicago. 








The University of Chicago 


HOM in addition to resident Mae 


For detailed in- 
formation address 








STUDY AT HOME 


Bec i and big suc- 
ome a lawyer As suc 


cess awaits you. Legally ed 
men win high pougons in bus- 
iness and public life. Greater 
ities now than ever 

pendent—be a 


to $10,000 Annually 


‘ou can train at 





rolled. Low cost, easy 
lern course in Public Speaki 


and mod 
ous varuabie 120 page ‘‘Law Guide"’ 
University, Dept. 950-F Chicago 











NEW JERSEY 
° An efficient school at mod- 
The Pennington Sc a cost. pera mane 


N. Y., 50 from Phila. Prepares for College, Technical Schools or 
Busi Gy i Strong faculty. Swimming pool, all 
athletics. Junior school with home care for boys 9 to 13. 

FRANK MACDANIEL, D. D., Headmaster, Box 80 
NEW JERSEY, Pennington. 





ls or ? 


thods for growing mind and body and has proved that feeble- 
mindedness is curable. Do you want your child to become bright, 
interesting and happy, with a possible future of useiulness? Come 

and see for yourself. $1200 up. 
Allen Latshaw, Founder, The Maples, Berwyn, Pa. 


YEATES SCHOOL 


Our experience indicates that every boy is different and must 
be handled individually to be handled successfully. We have an 
interest in the boy and a most complete equipment for him to en- 
joy as he grows. For details address HEADMASTER, 


Box 504, LANCASTER, PA. 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY 








Ideal home school for boys. 


Prepares for leading uni- 
versities or business. Subjects selected to suit chosen career. 
New buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Athletic field. 


111th year. Send for catalog. 


JAMES R. HUGHES, A.M., Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bellefonte, Box 2100. 


FORTY-EIGHTH YEAR 


Pennsylvania College for Women 


Woodland Road, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Location combines advantages of city and 
country. Collegiate and Special Courses. Ex- 
ceptional advantages in Social Service, Music 


and Expression. 
John Carey Acheson, LL.D., President 
OHIO 


Oberlin School for Girls 


Six to Fifteen Years 
Offers exceptional advantages in education and 
home life, in an ideal environment. Music, Ober- 
lin Conservatory of Music. Art, French, Ger- 
man, Home Economics. Catalogue, 
Forest Place, Oberlin, Ohio 


TENNESSEE 


MARTIN COLLEGE, ¢enwessix 


A Junior College with Preparatory Department. Moderate Rates. 
odern Buildings and Equi In the Blue-Grass Hills of 
Sunny Tennessee. Careful Supervision. W. T. Wynn, President 
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i St. John’s School, Manlius, offers the most successful 


U. S. Government as “I.onor School,” there being no other 
school with equal record. 


Verbeck Hall. A separate school for boys from 8 to 


General WILLIAM VERBECH, President 












the military principle to preparation for col- 
school or business. or 13 years ranked by 


15 buildings, 120 acres, 11 miles 


St. John’s or any other college preparatory 
for circular. Address 


Manlius, New York 

















THE STON 


School in the Heart of the Open 

LOCATION : 
unusually adapted to a sane and simple out-of-door life. 
Preparation for College or Business Life ; 

mentally to increase individual efficiency, 


ATHLETICS: 


Small classes: A teac 





Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
FIFTIETH YEAR 

50 miles from New York, on a spur of Storm King Mountain, 900 feet above sea level. 

recent graduates in 12 leading colleges. 


Two fields with excellent facilities for all sports, under supervision ; 
You are invited to come and see for yourself. 


ALVAN E. DUERR, Headmaster 





E SCHOOL 


Box 5, New York 
Country. For Boys from 9 to 19. 

Healthful, invigorating, 
Each boy studied physically and 
her for every six boys. 

hiking, woods life. 

Catalog sent on appiication, 











Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Training School for Supervisors of Music in public schools. Both 
sexes. High School course required for entrance. Voice, Har- 
mony, Form, History, Ear Training, Sight Singing, Methods, 
Practice Teaching, Chorus and Orchestra Conducting. Limited to 
65. Personal attention, Catalog. 65 Main St., POTSDAM, N. Y. 


The Scudder School for Girls 


20th Year 


Dormitory and school on Riverside Park over- 





lookng the Hudson. Regents College Prepara- 
tory. A one year HOME ECONOMICS finish- 
ing course with diploma. 

SECRETARIAL training course for PRI- 
VATE, PUBLICITY and EXECUTIVE SEC- 
RETARIES. 


MYRON T. SCUDDER. Pres.. 330 West 72nd St. at Riverside Drive 











Reopens Wednesday, October ath. 


The Veltin Sheol | 


GIRLS 
OU RSE AND 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 
Number of pupils limited to twelve 
in each class. Fireproof school 
building thoroughly equipped. 
160 AND 162 W. 74TH ST., N. Y. 
Connecting with & including 165 W. 73 St. 


G ENERAL 























Hartwick Seminary, N. Y. 


A first class Academic and Classical school for 
both sexes at $225 per school year. Renovated 
building. New Gymnasium. Small Classes. Fine 
Rural location, For catalog, address. 


t. &. D.D., ‘Principal. 


TU 


_TRavER, 


vnenunennnenenesiuonuenereenenenne TO 


cr School of Arts 


A College for the Vocational and Professional Training = 
of young women, located in America’s leading health : 
resort. 
Bix Departments: 

posmsesrs SCIENCE AND ARTS; MUSIC; 

FINE ARTS: PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 

ORAL EXPRESSION; SECRETARIAL; TRADES 
Four dormitories accommodate over two hundred stu- 
dents, Outdoor sports. Non-sectarian, Diploma 
commands Teacher's or Supervisor's certificate in New : 
York and other states. Catalog on request. Winter 


MTT 


MANOR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Eighteen miles from New York, Number of pupils limited, 

Each girl has a personal association with the principals. Col- 

lege entrance certificate. General Courses, Terms L, 

MISS MARY E. HULL, MISS GRACE HUNTINGTON, Principals. 
LARCHMONT, New York, 





Union Theological Seminary 
Broadway at 120th St., New York City 


The charter requires that, 
admission 


“Equal privileges of 
with all the advan- 
shall be allowed to Stu- 
dents of every denomination of Christians.” 

Eighty-iirst Year begins September 27, 1916. 
For catalogue, address, 


THE DEAN 


and instruction, 


tages of the Institution, 


OF STUDENTS. 
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Hill Top 





OSSINING LOWER SCHOOL 
Box119 : +:  OSSINING-ON-HUDSON 


““Likable, Livable and Homelike.* 
house separate from older girls. 
grade work The girls in the Lower School have the same spe- 
cialists in Art, Piano, Violin, Riding and Athletics as the girls in 
the Ossining Upper School. 


CLARA C, FULLER, Principal 
MARTHA J. NARAMORE, Associate Principal 


RVING 


* Anatural, busy, joyous life in 
Experienced teachers trained in 








SCHOOL for Boys 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


25 miles from New York, in the beautiful 


historic 
““Irving’’ country, 80th year. 25 years under present 
Head Master. New site and buildings, 1904, Prepares 
for all colleges and technical schools. Individual 
as well as class instruction, Equipment includes 





soonnavnnnaneoneanarey 


and Summer Sessions. 
= Charles H. Keyes, Ph.D.. Presid: rt. . Seratora Springs. N. Y, 


PAT tonnsenanennne= b 


Athletic Field, Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 
For information address 


J. M. FURMAN, A. M.,Head Master, Box 925 








advancement in his line of work (No. 221). Here 
in the Illinois coal field is a need of trained 
electrical engineers. Mr. Dent Ferrell, chief 
electrician for a coal mine company, would like 
Mr. B. B. T. to write to him, address Chris- 
topher, Franklin County, Illinois.” 

We thank you for your kind and thoughtful 
coéperation; and we hope that by means of it 
a new and satisfying business relation may be 
established. One of our ambitions for the scope 
of the Efficiency Department is to provide an 
exchange of mutual benefits among our readers. 
If others will follow your example and write us 
of local opportunities to meet the needs of Ques- 
tion Box inquiries, we shall thus be enabled to 
extend our service, and the seeker and the sought 
will find each other more quickly than would 
otherwise be possible, 


314. Mrs. J. P. F., Alabama. “Having read 
certain books on diet, I would become con- 
verted to vegetarianism, and find health and 
energy increasing. But our men folks insist that 
they must have meat once or even twice a day, 
tho one of them has rheumatism and an- 
other a tendency to kidney complaint. Are not 
these troubles aggravated by meat? How can I 
persuade the family to adopt a meatless diet?” 

Never try to reason with a man’s palate, on 
pain of your life. His palate and his brain are 
not on speaking terms: putting them together 
means a family feud, Of course rheumatism and 
kidney trouble are aggravated by a steady meat 
diet, but if you don’t humor the men they may 
auto-suggest themselves into worse ailments. 

Your job is (1) to grow radiantly beautiful, 
rarely sweet and riotously healthy on vegetarian- 
ism; (2) to make your non-flesh meals so at- 
tractive they taste better than meat; and (3) to 
study food values thoroly and provide the true 
equivalent for meat, in a form easily digestible. 
Have you the meatless menus of Kellogg, Chris- 
tian, Lust, Lindlahr, Towne, Gillmore? See page 
348 of my book “Efficient Living” for a discus- 
sion of vegetarianism. 


$15. Mr. D. P., Tennessee. “I should like to 
know (a) how to reduce 110 volts to 35 thru 
resistant lamps without a transformer; and (b) 
if 35 volts reduced from direct current is the 
same as 35 reduced from alternating?” 

The Efficiency Service does not attempt to 
solve purely technical problems requiring the ad- 
vice of an expert in that field of investigation. 
Your electrical problems should be submitted to 
the editor, or the question-and-answer depart- 
ment, of an electrical journal, such as Electrical 
Engineering Experimenter, 233 Fulton street, or 
Electrical Record, 114 Liberty street, New York. 
Obtain copies of these magazines, subscribe for 
the one you consider best, and mail your ques- 
tions there. 


$16. Prof. W. L. M., California. “As a high 
school teacher, I have been using in my classes 
much of the material found in your articles. 
Your recent article on “Office Efficiency” prompts 
two questions: (a) Where can I obtain a type- 
writing manual explaining the new method of 
fingering said to double the output of the typist; 
and (b) where can I obtain the system of cut- 
ting stenographic costs and facilitating steno- 
graphic work, evolved by a leading typewriter 
company.” 

(a) Write The Tulloss School of Typewriting, 
College Hill, Springfield, Ohio. 

(b) Write Remington Typewriter Company, 
327 Broadway, New York. 

Will you not write us, in 150 to 800 words, 
just what methods you follow in class teaching 
of efficiency, and what results you have had? 
We shall be glad to publish your suggestions, 
and many teachers will be grateful. 


317. Mr. J. F. H., Virginia. “In your article 
on “Office Efficiency” a distinction was drawn be- 
tween time recording machines for penalty use 
and time recording stamp for reward of merit. 
From my knowledge of both time recording 
clocks and time recording stamps, I am unable 
to distinguish the point of difference, and would 
be particularly interested in your explanation.” 

The difference is mainly psychological. A time 
clock that registers a man’s arrival at shop or 
factory, and penalizes him for a moment's tardi- 
ness, violates his natural instinct as a free agent, 
and puts him in the machine-class, along with 
the clock. But a time record of actual work done 
—not of hours spent on the job, is a continual 
spur to more and better work, if handled prop- 
erly; and does not offend the normal desire of a 
man to be treated like a man. The time clock 
is a prophecy of the workers emancipation from 
the sense of drudgery, which alone is drudgery. 
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lnsurance 


Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 























FIGHTING SHINGLE ROOFS 


There was a period in the history of 
American fire insurance when the com- 
panies accepted risks just as they were 
and did not concern themselves about 
remediable physical defects, provided 
the premiums charged were compensa- 
tory. Time has slowly made a radical 
alteration in underwriting practise. As 
nearly as has been possible, the physi- 
cal hazard has been closely analyzed, 
divided and subdivided into numerous 
distinct entities, each one carrying its 
own charge. It is now within the ability 
of every state, municipality and prop- 
erty owner to raise or lower rates. As 
each defect is eliminated, the amount 
charged against it is removed. 

For more than a generation the 
companies, thru their organizations, 
have been working to reduce the fire 
waste. By segregating each element of 
hazard in each risk and penalizing its 
continuance, they have achieved much 
in the line of bringing inflammable 
values up to a better standard of fire 
resistance. This work proceeds in the 
face of public and private apathy, on 
one hand, and various commercial in- 
terests on the other. None of the latter 
is more uncompromising in its opposi- 
tion than that engaged in the manufac- 
ture of lumber. Wood as a top covering 
for houses has long been recognized 
by fire underwriters as.a heavy contri- 
bution to the waste by fire, and for 
more than a year past an active cam- 
paign has been waged against shingle 
roofs. Early this year the city of Paris, 
Texas, became the victim of a con- 
flagration the aggregate property loss 
in which approximated $3,000,000. 
Thru the investigation which succeed- 
ed, it was abundantly proven that the 
fire could have been confined to narrow 
limits but for the wooden roofs. 

Aided by the lumber interests, some 
of the people of Birmingham, Alabama, 
are making powerful efforts for the re- 
peal of an ordinance enacted several 
months ago forbidding shingles for 
roofing within certain boundaries. Ar- 
guments against wood in buildings 
would seem to be superfluous. The in- 
flammability of the material is obvious. 
The duty of municipalities to reduce its 
use to a minimum should be equally 
obvious. Every attempt in this direc- 
tion is met by the opposition of lumber 
manufacturers and builders, who go 
even to the length of asserting that 
wooden buildings are slower burning 
than those of brick or stone. 

Just now the fight is concentrated 
against shingle roofs. It will continue, 
and the time will come when that ma- 
terial as a spark-arrester will have 
totally disappeared. 








Constructibe Studies 


ESTABLISHED IN 1901 BY WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER 
BIBLICAL GROUP, ETHICAL GROUP 


EDITED BY 


ERNEST DeWITT BURTON SHAILER MATHEWS 


THEODORE GERALD SOARES 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Publishers 


Chicago, Illinois 


To Ministers, Superintendents, Teachers: 


Workers in religious education this autumn more 
than ever before are thinking about their teaching 
in terms of CONSTRUCTIVE STUDIES. Pastors and super 
intendents are noting strong courses for their Sunday 
schools; prineipals and day-school teachers are find- 
ing courses they have long sought for their classes. 
Now is the time to examine, to discuss, and to decide 
definitely what you will teach this year. 

Only a few of the main courses of study in this 
notable series are indicated below, but some of these 
will surely interest you. Will you not tear off 
this blank and check those items that concern you, 
asking us thereby to send them to you, either with 
bill or for examination with the privilege of return 
or payment? Do this now so that you can have ample 
time to make your plans for realizing the best in 
your educational ideal in the coming months. 





The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


COCO OCH e rere er nreeserereeeseeee 


GENTLEMEN : 


I am_interested in graded lesson material for my Sunday-school work. I have noted this 
page in The Independent. I wish to know more about the items checked below and shall be 
glad to have the courses sent me as indicated: 


With For 
Bill Exam, Kindergarten and Crammar Crades 


OO The Sunday Kindergarten (ages 3-6) 
LJLJChild Religion (ages 6-9) 

(JL Introduction to the Bible (ages 9-10) 
CID Life of Jesus (ages 10-11) 

(JCD Paul of Tarsus (ages 11-12) 

(JL) Old Testament Story (ages 12-18) 


by ims High-School and Adult Classes 

OU) Problems of Boyhood (for boys) 

CJC) Lives Worth Living (for girls) 

CID Life of Christ 

(JL) The Hebrew Prophets 

CJL) The Apostolic Age 

CJL Christian Faith for Men of Today 

(CJC Heroes of Israel (ages 13-14) (ID Social Duties From the Christian Point of View 
CJC)Studies in Mark (ages 18-14) (JC) Religious Education in the Family 

oOo Studies in First Samuel (ages 13-14) OO The Message of Jesus to Our Modern Life 


FOOSE HEH ee OHHH EEE EEE EH EHH EEE EHH EE EE EEEeEE®s 


NE  ciccaskosschderinistasbetsceiebness 
(Superintendent, Pastor, Teacher) 





RHODE ISLAND 
MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 


Upper School—Unique record for entrance preparation and for 
success of graduates in college. Studio, manual training, athletics, 
ymnasium, swimming pool. 
er — Special ho oane ogg _ ~~ epee younger boys. 
Graded clas: 


SETH K. CIFFORD. PhD. D., "Princinal, Providence, R. I. 
VIRGINIA 


Baldwin Seminary for Young Ladies ROANOKE COLLEGE 
ear 


Established 1842. Term begins Sept. 14th. In the beautiful and 

historic Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, | For Men. Courses for Degrees; also Commercial Course. 

modern equipment. Students from 35 states. Courses: Collegi- | Library 25,000 volumes. Mountain location. Six Churches; no 

ate (3 —— neo (4 youre. — certificate privileges. | bar-rooms. Expenses small. e free. Address The 
President, Salem, Va 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 


One of the leadin qotingee Ser for women in the United States, offering courses for A.B. and A.M.: 

also Music and rt our laboratories, library, astronomical observatory, modern residence 
halls. Scientific course in physical development. $20,000 gymnasium with swimming pool, large 
athletic field. Fifty acres in college grounds. Healthful climate free from extremes of tem- 
perature. Endowment, recently increased by $250,000. Expenses moderate. Officers and in- 
structors, 60; students, 624, from 40 states and foreign countries. For catalogue and book of 


views illustrating student life, address WILLIAM A. WEBB, President, Box A. 


INSTRUCTORS 


of English, History, Economics and Civics should 
not miss reading 


The Editor as Schoolmaster 


Furnished free. Drop a postal card to The In- 
pendent, Educational Dept., 119 W. goth St., 
New York. 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS| 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, 
health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, 
and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and 
favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, 
New York, and Hotel Stewart, San Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may be 
made. Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 
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ON SENECA LAKE 
Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
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A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
In Private Park with miles of graded walks for Oertel hill climbing. On the Southern Tier Highway, all macadam. Attrac- 
tive and well-kept Golf Course, Miniature Golf, Clock Golf. Tennis, Motoring 

THE ONLY PAS IN ery WHERE*THE NAUHEIM 

BATHS ARE GIVEN WITH A NATURAL BRINE 


THE BATHS are rome connected with the Hotel and complete in all appointments for 


Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 


FOUR MINERAL SPRINGS. The Bathing Springs are similar to the waters of Bad Nauheim, in the proportions of 
Calcium Chloride and Sodium Chloride, but are about five times as strong. The Radium Emanation from Brine 
Spring No. 1 averages 68 Mache Units per liter of water and is due to Radium Salts in solution. 
Unsurpassed advantages for the treatment of Heart, Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional and Nervous Disorders; 
Rheumatism, Gout and Obesity, 
Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on Mineral Springs Mailed on Request 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


TICKETS AND TOURS 
AN INTEEE ATION AL, bg 4m AGENCY 
VEL under ESC 
SOUTH AMERICA. Tours to the Saleer of Opportun- 
ity. Sail in November or February. 

JAPAN—CHINA: The Chrysanthemums of the Fall or the 
Cherry Biossoms of the Spring. Sail in October or January. 
Send for booklets, 

66 Broadway, New York City. 
g Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 








Inquire at any American Express Office. 

















Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 
Comfortable, homelike surroundings; mod- 
ern methods of treatment; competent nurses, 
15 acres of lawn, grove, flower and vegetable 
gardens. Food the best. Write for booklet. |} 


Sanford Hall, Flushing, New York 


The National 
City Company 








Has taken over the 
Bond Department of 


The National City Bank 


of New York 








THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N.Y., near Saratoga Springs. 
Refined, h well equipp New bath house, swimming 
pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 











FACTS. Arguments, Briefs for Debates. Out- 

lines, literary. historical and scientific ma- 
terial for club papers, orations and essays. The 
Original Bureau of Research, New Albany, Ind. 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 


INO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


and purchased the 
business of 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


Dealers in Investment Securities 








The business of the com- 
bined organizations will 
be continued by 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building 
55 Wall Street, New York 
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The 
Market 
Piace 


WHEAT AND COTTON 


Unfavorable news about the crops 
has caused a sharp advance of prices. 
There was an upward movement in 
wheat before the publication of the 
government’s August report, which 
showed a _ reduction to 654,000,000 
bushels from the July estimate of 759,- 
09,600. It will be recalled that last 
year’s crop was 1,012,000,000. As 620,- 
060,000 are needed for home consump- 
tion, only 34,000,000 from this year’s 
harvest could be exported. But 160,000,- 
000 bushels have been carried over. It 
was estimated that a reasonable allow- 
ance for reserves would permit the sale 
of about 150,000,000 bushels to Europe, 
whose purchases from us were 250,000,- 
0U0 in the year that ended with June, 
and 338,000,000 in the year immediately 
preceding. 

Later reports, however, pointed to a 
greater shortage. Experts whose opin- 
ions command respect said that this 
year’s yield would not exceed 596,000,- 
000 bushels, and the American Agricul- 
turist’s estimate was 598,000,000. It 
appears, therefore, that the crop is not 
sufficient for our own needs, and that 
not more than about 90,000,000 bushels 
can be exported before next year’s 
harvest. In Canada the crop is less than 
last year’s by 100,000,000 or 125,000,- 
000 bushels. 

Authorities on the other side of the 
Atiantic say that Europe will look to 
the United States and Canada for 240,- 
00U,000. Crops are short there. In Eng- 
land and Italy the quality is poor, and 
the harvest in France will show a re- 
duction of 100,000,000 bushels. Drought 
has cut down estimates in Argentina. 
It can be seen that crop conditions 
thruout the world warranted such an 
upward movement as was reported in 
the Chicago market, where in a short 
time the price rose from about $1.25 to 
$1.53 per bushel. When even higher 
prices appeared to be at hand there 
came a reaction, due to war news. 

Priccs declined 11 cents on the 28th, 
when it became known that Rumania 
had gone into the war. Many expected 
that her action would in the near future 
release Russia’s exportable surplus of 
wheat, tied up for two years. No esti- 
mate makes this surplus less than 200,- 
000,000 bushels, and the guesses go as 
high as 450,000,000. If the Darda- 
nelles should be opened, much of it 
would come out. If Rumania should be 
successful, a circuitous railroad route 
could be used, but it must be borne in 
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The Boss Is Sizing You Up 


Whether you know it or not, he’s on 
the lookout all the time for men he can 
promote. He’s ready and anxious to give 
YOU bigger work with bigger pay once 
you prove you can handle it. 

If you want to get ahead, if you want 
to be somebody, to climb into a position 
of responsibility and good money— 


Get Ready—Your Chance Will Surely Come 


Choose the position you want -in the 
work you like best—then train for it. 
You can do it in spare time in your own 
home through the International Corre- 
spondence Schools. 

More than 130,000 men right now are 
putting themselves in line for pro- 
motion through the study of I. C. S. 
Courses, This way to success is always 
open. All the I. C. S. ask is the chance 
to tell you about it. No cost to find out. 
Just mark and mail this coupon now. 


—— = TEAR OUT HERG SO ee eee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
I Box 4524, SCRANTON, PA. 


| Explain, without opligating me, how I can qualify for 
the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
































1 LEOTRIOAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting ADVERTISING MAN 

l Electric Car Running Window Trimmer 

ic Wiring Show Card Writer 

1 CiTeiegraph Expert RAILROA 
MEOHANICAL ENGINEER ILLUSTRATOR 

] Mechanical Draftsman DESIGNER 
Machine Shop Practice BOOKKEEPER 

l Gas Engineer {tenographer and Typist 
OIVIL ENGINEER Cert. Pub. Accountant 

| Surveying and Mapping Railway Accountant 
MINE FOREM'N OR ENGR Commercial Law 

| Metallurgist or Prospector ENGLISH 
STATIONARY ENGINEER Teacher 

| Marine Engineer Common School Subjects 
ARCHITECT CIVIL SERVICE 

| Contractor and Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
Architectural Draftsman AGRICULTURE 

| Concrete Builder Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Structural Engineer Navigator Spanish 

l PLUMBING AND HEATING Poultry Raising |_| German 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTOMOBILES [_J French 

! OHEMICAL ENGINEER Aute Repairing |) Italian 

| Name. 

Occupation 
' & Employe 
| Street 
and No. 
City State. 





If name of Course you want is not in this list, write it here, 


Columbia Grammar School 


Founded 1764 
93rd Street and Central Park West 


Specially devoted to preparation for all Colleges. 
Business Course—Primary and Outing Classes 
for Younger Boys, Fireproof Building—Labora- 
tories—Gymnasium— Play Grounds. Re-opens 
Sept. 25. 


B. 
Send for Catalogue. 





H. CampsBett, Headmaster. 
Telephone 3787 Riverside. 
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Free from income tax. The same bonds 

the Government accepts as security for 
Postal Savings Bank Deposits. You get 
4 to 544% instead of Postal Banks 2%. 
Write for Booklet J. **Bonds of Our 
Country."” FREE, 


New First National Bank 
Dept. 10, Columbus, Ohio 
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mind that Russia’s railroads, whose 
service was inadequate before the war, 
are now busily engaged in connection 
with military operations. It is by no 
means clear that the world’s wheat 
markets are soon to be affected directly 
by a release of Russia’s surplus. But 
the possibility of release will affect 
prices. 

Two or three weeks ago a London 
newspaper asserted that the advance at 
Chicago was the result of a conspiracy 
by which German-Americans there 
sought to embarrass the Allies. On the 
27th a prominent paper in Berlin sug- 
gested that Germans should make “cor- 
ners” by manipulation “in the grain 
markets of Chicago and New York.” 
There is no evidence that prices have 
been controlled by German-American 
or other conspirators. Crop conditions 
and war news account for the move- 
ment. 

The cotton crop also is a small one. 
By the government’s report of August 
25 it is reduced to 11,800,000 bales, 
which shows a loss of 1,116,000 in one 
month. There was a good beginning in 
the cotton fields, where a recovery of 
prices had led the planters to increase 
the area by 3,887,000 acres, or 12 per 
cent. A crop of 14,266,000 bales was 
indicated by the report in June. But 
only 12,916,000 bales were expected 
when the July report was published, 
and now the quantity has been cut 
down to 11,800,000. There has been too 
much rain in some places, and not 
enough in others. In one month condi- 
tion has declined from 72.3 to 61.2, 
which is very low. The price of cotton, 
of course, has been going up. It had 
risen on the 3ist, for October deliv- 
eries, to 16% cents a pound, from 13% 
at the beginning of the month. Even 
higher figures are expected. Here, as in 
the wheat market, there is obedience to 
the old law of supply and demand. 








FOREIGN TRADE IN JULY 


Exports in July were $446,000,000 
and imports $183,000,000. The excess of 
exports, $263,000,000, was the greatest 
ever reported for a month. Before July 
the $244,000,0U00 credited to May had 
been the summit. The increase of ex- 
cess was due to a reduction of imports, 
which fell from $229,000,000 in May, 
and $245,000,000 in June, to only $183,- 
000,000. Exports rose to $400,000,000 
for the first time in February, and the 
highest total, $473,000,000, was reached 
in May. 

Many details in the reports for the 
fiscal year that ended with June are 
now available. Shipments of explosives 
and firearms had a value of $485,000,- 
000. A list which contains nearly all 
the chief war supplies shows a total of 
$972,000,000. Shipments valued at $14,- 
000,000 were sent to Russia last week 
from the port of New York. This may 
suggest inquiry as to the growth of our 
trade with that country. Exports to 
Russia last year were $313,515,000, 
against only $60,800,000 in 1915, and 
$31,500,000 one year earlier. In two 
years they have been multiplied by ten. 


DIVIDENDS 





AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, August 31, 1916. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STOCK 
DIVIDEND NO. 70 
A dividend of one and three-quarters percent 
(14% %) on the Preferred Stock of this Company 
has this day been declared, payable Monday, Octo- 
ber 2, 1916, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business Monday, September 11, 1916. 
Cheeks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, 
I 


I. C. WICK, Sec’y. 8S. S. DE LANO, Treas. 








AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
New York, August 31, 1916. 
COMMON CAPITAL STOCK 
4 DIVIDEND NO. 56 
A dividend of one-half percent (%4%) on the 
Common Stock of this Company has this day been 
declared, payable Monday, October 2, 1916, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
Monday, September 11, 1916, 
Checks will be mailed by the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 
H. C. WICK, See’y. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 


8S. S. DE LANO, Treas. 





Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on September 1, 1916, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in 
Boston, will be paid in New York by the 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Convertible Four and One-Half Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds. 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on September 1, 1916, at the office or 
agency of the Company in New York or in 
Boston, will be paid in New York by the 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 

G. D. MILNE, Treasurer: 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo., August 28th, 1916, 
A dividend of One and Three-quarters Per Cent 
(1%°5) has been declared upon the Preferred 
Stock of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company, pay- 
able October 2nd, 1916, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business 1916, 
Checks will be mailed. 
T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 


UNITED STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
August 29th, 1916. 
An extra dividend of one-half of one per cent 
has been declared on the capital stock of this 
Company, payable October 1st, 1916, to the stock- 
holders of record on the books of this Company at 
the close of business on September 16th, 1916. 
N. H. CAMPBELL, Treasurer. 








September 15th, 








BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT CO. 

New York, August 28th, 1916. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of One and one-half per centum 
(144%) on the outstanding capital stock of this 
Company, payable on October Ist, 1916s to stock- 
iolders of record at the close of business on Sat- 

urday, September 9th, 1916. 
J. H. BENNINGTON, Secretary. 








RAY CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY. 
25 Broad St., New York, August 3lst, 1916. 
The Executive Committee of the Ray Consoli- 
dated Copper Company has this day declared a 
quarterly dividend of fifty cents per share, to- 
gether with an extra dividend of twenty-five cents 
per share, payable September 30th, 1916, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on Sep- 
tember 15th, 1916, E. P. SHOVE, Treasurer. 








Close of Transfer Books 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY 

St. Louis, Mo., August 2Sth, 1916. 
The Transfer Books of the registered 7 per cent 
bonds of Liggett & Myers Tobacco Company will 
close at 3 o'clock P. M., September 15th, 1916, 
for the payment of interest on said bonds, due 
October 2nd, 1916, and will reopen at 10 o’clock 
A. M., October 3rd, 1916. 
T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 














How to Use The Independent 
in the Teaching of English 


This brochure prepared by Dr. Frederick 
Houk Law, Head of the English Depart- 
nent of the Stuyvesant High School, where 
nearly FIVE THOUSAND boys attend, is 
ot special help to teachers of Oral Compo- 
sition, Supplementary Reading, Public 
Speaking, Rhetoric, Journalism, Extempore 
Speaking and Oral Expression. It is free. 
Sending for it will not place you under any 
obligation. Address /, Ferrin, The 
Independent, 119 West acth St., New York. 
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HE INDEPENDENT will inaugurate 
next week a new department of Motor 
Service. It will be the aim of this de- 
partment to place a definite, whole- 
‘ hearted service at the disposal of The 
4 Independent’s readers. To this end the 
, department will exist in two forms: 
first, news articles published in the 
magazine; second, an inquiry bureau through 
which readers may seek and obtain accurate motor 
information by mail, without expense. 

Some seven hundred thousand American motor 
cars were made and sold during the first six 
months of 1916. This number represents an in- 
crease of practically fifty per cent over the 
production of the previous year. It has been 
estimated that in this country there is one car 
owner to every thirty-odd inhabitants. And next 
year there will be more. The majority of Ameri- 
can motor owners are intensely interested not 
only in their own machines, but in the general 
progress of the motor industry. By giving these 
owners reliable advice regarding the former and 
accurate information regarding the latter, The 
Independent will satisfy a definitely existing need. 
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TOR SERVICE 


To you who are already acquainted with The 
Independent’s special services for its readers. it 
seems hardly necessary to state that the new 
Motor Service will be conducted with a single 
object in view—to serve, not only thoroughly and 
intelligently, but impartially, every owner or 
prospective owner of a motor car. 

John Chapman Hilder, the Motor Editor, brings 
to The Independent not alone a knowledge of 
motors and motordom, but experience in the 
building of successful service departments in class 
publications. He is editor of a prominent motor- 
ing magazine. He is a keen motorist. And above 
all, he has a happy way of making what he writes 
interesting. 

An important step in developing any kind of 
service is to win the attention of the people to be 
served. If you wish to help someone you must be- 
gin by interesting him in the form of help which 
you can offer. Mr. Hilder’s motor articles will be 
written with the purpose of stimulating the motor 
owner’s desire for help. They will deal with all 
phases of the operation, maintenance and equip- 
ment of motor cars, laying stress on economy, and 
devoting attention to useful accessories. 


€Wotor Lrogress 


- 

HIS department, appearing at least once a 
month, will constitute a forward-looking com- 
mentary on the progress of the motor industry. 
Mr. Hilder will discuss in plain, non-technical 
language, the new developments in motor car design 
as they affect the motorist, and the latest inventions 
which are of benefit to the motorist. He will show 
ways of decreasing the upkeep cost and give advice on 
driving, and many of the thousand-odd details incident 
to motoring. Motor Progress will be illustrated as 

oceasion warrants, with photographs and diagrams. 
Motorists and small boys are alike in at least one 
respect: their passion for asking questions. An im- 


portant feature of the Motor Service will be the Ques- 
tion Box. No question will be too complex, none too 
simple, to elicit a prompt, courteous and accurate per- 
sonal reply. In every issue of The Independent will 
appear the following invitation: “Ask the Motor 
Editor anything you want to know concerning motor 
cars, accessories or their makers.” There will be no 
charge for this service. 

While the Motor Editor cannot undertake to give an 
opinion as to the relative merits of various makes of 
cars or accessories, he will always be ready to give 
full and impartial information about any individual 
product. 


“Motor Sru cks 


N conjunction with its articles and its inquiry 
service for owners of pleasure cars, The Inde- 
pendent will also deal with the commercial 
motor in its various forms. 

That the horseless transportation of merchandise is 
a phase of our business life which needs to be devel- 
oped, is shown by the fact that only one per cent of 
the logical users of commercial motor cars in this 
country are actual users. 

It is well known by men in the industry that it is 
much harder to sell a man his first truck than to sell 
him his first pleasure car. He needs no convincing as 
regards the desirability of owning the latter. But in 
purchasing a truck or a delivery car he usually has to 
be shown, in figures, exactly what it will do for him. 
in addition to requiring explanations of specific models. 

Standing as it does for business efficiency, The In- 
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dependent, through its Motor Service, will endeavor 
to carry the gospel of the commercial motor car to 
many thousands of business men who may not yet fully 
appreciate its advantages. : 

b There will be published instructive articles show- 
ing how men in various lines of business have motor- 
ized their delivery systems and have gained thereby. 


.The Motor Editor will discuss, for the benefit of indus- 


trial concerns, such problems as haulage, loading, 
maintenance, expense, selection of drivers, construc- 
tion and location of the garage and the like, with a 
view to illuminating in an accurate and practical way 
the whole motor truck idea. 

The fact will be emphasized that there is a special 
type of commercial vehicle adapted to every purpose 
and attention will be given to individual problems 
through the medium of the mails. 
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